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PERSONALISM AND CHRISTIAN THINKING 


EARL S. RUDISILL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


66 A NEW name for some old ways of thinking”: thus William 

James once designated Pragmatism.* Of personalism or 
personal idealism the same might be said. While the term has 
been in common use for a relatively short period, it is more than 
one hundred years old. And the germ idea has a history of at least 
2300 years. In the past fifty years this way of thinking has had 
a notable development and has exercised a widespread influence. 
No little of its acceptability, however, is due the fact that at 
many points the tenets of Personalism are identical with Christian 


beliefs. 
PERSONALISM THROUGH THE YEARS 


Already in 1799 Schleiermacher used the term Personalismus 
in his Discourses. Goethe referred to F. H. Jacobi as a personalist. 
The expression was used on a number of occasions during the 
nineteenth century with much the same sense as today. In 1903 
Renouvier published his Le Personalisme. The first volume of Wil- 
liam Stern’s Person und Sache appeared in 1909, the second and 
third volumes in 1918 and 1924 respectively. The term was intro- 
duced in English by John Grote in his Exploratio Philosophiae. 
Since the publication of Bowne’s Personalism in 1908 the term has 
been increasingly widely used, though Bowne himself originally 
called his philosophy “transcendental empiricism.” Says Bright- 
man,” ‘“‘Personalism is a recent name for what, in various forms, 
has in the past been called monadology, spiritualism, neo-criticism 
and personal or teleological idealism.” 

The basic idea is old. It underlies the life and teachings of 
Socrates. It was explicit in Plato, though overlaid with his fan- 


1 James, William, Pragmatism, frontispiece. 
2 The Persovalist, Vol. VIII, p. 25. 
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tastic doctrine of metempsychosis. The primacy of personality 
was taught by Aristotle, but with it went a number of conflicting 
and complicating ideas. To Augustine, too, personality was at the 
center, and that on a Christian level. In fact, he combined the 
personal and the supra-personal in one conception. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Berkeley and 
Leibniz expressed views of human life which are, at least in part, 
similar to the personal idealism of our day. To Kant personality 
was central, especially in his Critique of Practical Reason. He 
himself indicated that his teaching was closely connected with the 
Christian conception. In the last century Lotze and Renouvier con- 
structed forms of idealism which proved a direct inspiration to 
the development of personalism in this country. 

Among recent and contemporary personalists, Borden P. 
Bowne (1847-1910) was the first and most influential proponent 
of personal idealism in America. He was strongly influenced by 
Lotze, in whom converged two streams of thought, Herbart’s 
quantitative pluralism and Hegel’s qualitative monism. And in 
turn he has probably influenced the thinking of more Christian 
people than any other religious thinker in this country, even though 
certain other philosophers have won larger recognition in philo- 
sophical circles. 

Contemporary exponents of this way of thinking in America 
are FE. S. Brightman, A. C. Knudson, G. H. Howison, R. T. Fle- 
welling, J. W. Buckham, Mary W. Calkins and F. J. McConnell. 
W. E. Hocking is by some regarded as a personalist, but he is better 
classified as a Roycean. In England G. T. Stout, H. Rashdall, 
J. M. E. McTaggart, James Ward, A. M. Fairbairn and A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison may be thought of as personal idealists, though 
there may be doubt in several cases. William Stern, Hermann 
Siebeck and Rudolph Eucken have represented this viewpoint in 
Germany. Charles Renouvier (1815-1903) and Lignac have advo- 
cated a similar philosophy in France. 


Wuat PERSONALISM STANDS For 


Modern idealism has appeared in two main forms, (a) sub- 
jective and (b) objective. Bishop George Berkeley (1685-1753) 
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proposed subjective or psychological idealism on such a funda- 
mental basis that it has never been effectively answered by other 
schools. It holds that the objective world exists only in the con- 
sciousness of the perceiver. “Esse est percipi.” Later he modified 
this proposition by allowing the world existence independent of 
the individual mind, that is, in the mind of God. Thus the way 
was prepared for objective idealism. 

According to objective idealism the world is independent of 
individual minds but dependent on Absolute Mind. There have 
been rationalistic idealists, such as Hegel; the affectivists, of whom 
Schleiermacher and Baldwin are examples; and voluntaristic 
idealists such as Fichte and Schopenhauer. The rationalists or 
intellectualistics have been most influential. In the late nineteenth 
and the early twentieth century T. H. Green, Edward Caird, and 
F. H. Bradley most prominently represented this point of view in 
England, and Josiah Royce in America. Despite their differences, 
all objective idealisms, as Patrick* has remarked, have the Absolute. 
The mighty influence of absolute idealism is well expressed by 
B. E. Meland :* 


The tradition of idealism has become diversified and eclectic today. Its 
impetus has burst like a skyrocket and its spray of sparks has become absorbed 
in a variety of thought-streams. The purest embodiment of its influence is 
to be found in the philosophies of religion of absolute idealists, of which 
Josiah Royce and William Ernest Hocking have been the chief contemporary 
representatives in America. Also, in modern mystics like Rufus Jones and 
Charles A. Bennet, its influence is marked. To a less degree, but with 
obvious affinities, the philosophy of the personalists of the Bowne tradition 
is also indebted to them. These are the three major movements in con- 
temporary thought that seern to have been dominated by the idealistic tradition. 


Personalism, or personal idealism, regards personality as the 
basic and only reality. Patrick’ says that personalism “takes its 
stand firmly upon the incontestable fact of personality. The one 
thing which I cannot doubt is the existence of myself as a person 
and a member of a society of persons.” Each of the several types 


3 Patrick, G. T. W., The World and Its Meaning, p. 249. 
4 Wieman, H. N. and Meland, B. E., American Philosophies of Religion, p. 41. 
5 Patrick, G. T. W., op. cit., p. 250. 
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of objective idealism is a partial view, over-emphasizing one phase 
and practically eliminating others. Says Ferm: “Each seems to 
have committed the sin of making a part represent the whole. 
_.. There is no such state as a pure reasoning process, pure feeling, 
or pure willing. .. . The mind functions as a whole.’’ Personalism 
has taken its clue from “the mind as a whole, a unity, a self, a soul, 
as Ego, a spirit, a personality.’”” ‘Persons making the world go 
round,” writes Braceland.* G. B. Smith’ characterizes this world- 
view in these words: 


This form of religious interpretation avoids the abstruse problems con- 
nected with the metaphysical analysis of the nature of the Absolute, but by 
affirming that reality is ultimately to be found in personality it is able to 
portray man’s religious life in terms of personal companionship with the 
personal God, who is the immanent upholder of the cosmic order. 


This basic and only reality, called personality, is defined by 
Bowne’ in this brief statement: “By personality, then, we mean 
only self-knowledge and self-control.” Brightman” puts it thus: 
“Any complex whole of consciousness is a self; but a self capable 
of reason and value is called a person.”’ The only Real and reals in 
the universe, then, appear rather simple, and yet too complex for 
any satisfactory analysis. Whatever else may be said, this inter- 
pretation brings us very close to reality, identifies each of us with 
it, but at the same time does not cause the wonder of it to diminish. 


There is a supreme Personality. God is then more than abso- 
lute mind, for mind is only one phase of personality. To conceive 
God as anything less is to be left in a dreary world, devoid of mean- 
ing, and without a worthy object of worship. He is more than 
an abstraction. As Personality he is related to us. J. W. Buck- 
ham” writes thus: 


6 Ferm, Vergilius, First Adventures in Philosophy, p. 165. 

7 Ibid., p. 167. 

8 Braceland, L. C., in The Catholic World, Vol. 150 (March 1940), p. 720. 

9 Smith, G. B., Religious Thought in the Last Quarter Century, p. 98. 

10 Bowne, B. P., Philosophy of Theism, p. 128. 

11 Brightman, E. S., quoted by Wieman-Meland, op. cit., p. 240. 

12 Buckham, J. W., in Journal of Religion, Vol. XVII, No. 4 (Oct. 1937), p. 409. 
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For Original Being to be conscious is more than to be; to be self-active 
is more than to be conscious; to act consciously through benevolence is to be 
person. Quality of being means more than quantity of being. Personality 
represents quality of being. Hence the personality of God is more real and 
definitive than the being of God; yet personality cannot be detached from 
being and the two concepts fulfill each other. 


G. A. Gordon* says: “Personality is the key of existence or 
there is none.” This Personality is in, with, and under all exist- 
ence. From this central but all-pervasive Person are all values and 
meanings derived. Henri Bergson” referred to the pathway of 
the evolutionary process as a “Way to Personality.” To the per- 
sonalist personality is not only a goal; it is also the source and 
beginning. This personal Real is the Great Counterpart of man, 
for whom he yearns, whom the soul craves and demands, and to 
whom the human person responds. 


There are many finite and dependent personalities, related to 
the supreme person but not identified or absorbed. Nor are they 
identified with the universe. These persons interact with one 
another, and they are capable of communion with the supreme 
Personality, God. They are conscious wholes, each an organic 
unity. This view of personality or self renounces the doctrines of 
behaviorism, but finds itself closely related to three other types of 
psychology, namely purposive, dynamic, and Gestalt. Underlying 
it is a self-psychology. Within the self there is logical coherence. 

These persons are reals and are akin to the ultimate Real. 
They are the points of reference for everything in the material 
world, while God, the supreme Personality, is the one point of 
reference for all of them. They constitute a society of spiritual 
beings. Personalism is dualistic in that it recognizes the existence 
of objects other than one’s ideas of them, but it is pluralistic in 
the realm of personality. This is a pluralistic universe in the 
highest sense. Objects are the experiences of the Supreme Self, 
and matter is thus explained in terms of mind. 


13 Ferm, Vergilius, Contemporary American Theology (quoted by Buckham, J. W.), 
p. 101. 
14 Quoted by Gunn, J. A., Bergson and His Philosophy, p. 97. 
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Strange as it may seem, some personalistic thinkers are satis- 
fied with finite persons as an ultimate. For them there is no 
Supreme Person, but only a great aggregation of finite selves. If 
there is any God, that God is only the great combination of per- 
sonalities in the world. For McTaggart there is a multiplicity of 
finite persons, but there is no supreme Person. It is a world with- 
out a God. Bakewell,’® in a summary of Howison’s views, reveals 
a viewpoint which approaches such a conclusion but does not quite 
reach it: “By the arguments of idealism we are thus eventually led 
to the conclusion that the Absolute must be regarded as a com- 
munity rather than as a single self. Persons are the central and 
ultimate realities ; their being is grounded in the eternal order; they 
are creative, self-determining, and therefore free.’’ Other thinkers 
in this country and abroad have arrived at a similar conclusion. 
The more significant men and the more thoroughly completed sys- 
tems, however, do not stop at this point. 

Julian Huxley“ expresses a view which seems to put persons 
in the center but without any ultimate Real above them: “So far 
as our knowledge goes, human mind and personality are unique 
and constitute the highest product yet achieved by the cosmos. Let 
us not put off our responsibilities onto the shoulders of mythical 
gods or philosophical absolutes, but shoulder them in the hopeful- 
ness of tempered pride.” Here is unadulterated humanism. 

The universe is essentially spiritual, rational, and intelligible. 
As we have already noted everything constituting the universe is 
interpreted in spiritual terms, even as in absolute idealism it was 
interpreted in terms of one of the phases of personality. The uni- 
verse is rational, but it is also more than rational. It is understand- 
able and has moral significance. While there are many parts they 
constitute a unity in which the parts are determined by the whole, 
and the whole by the parts. The results of science are accepted, 
but not its gratuitous hypotheses unless they are in harmony with 
the totality of things. 


Withal, “the universe is friendly.” The supreme Person is 


15 Bakewell, C. M., in Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6 (Nov. 1940), p. 626. 
16 Huxley, Julian, in Yale Review, Vol. XXVIII, p. 500. 
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ever striving for achievement in the moral order. Each individual 
person belongs in and to the total scheme of things despite the 
freedom which he possesses. 


Freedom exists. Freedom is necessary to the formation and 
realization of rational ideals. It is required for the accomplishment 
of distinction between truth and error. It is necessary for real 
co-operation of distinct personalities on a common task. This free- 
dom of individuals is exercised by persons choosing to work with 
others as well as to co-operate with the absolute Person. Ferm” 
says in summarizing this doctrine of freedom: “There is a certain 
spontaneity to everything, a Universe that is ‘friendly,’ a place of 
value and a home where a supremely conscious Purpose rules and 
achieves ultimately its own ends.” The significance of freedom of 
the person is thus expressed by Bowne:** “The free and conscious 
self is the only real unity of which we have any knowledge, and 
reflection shows that it is the only thing which can be a true unity.” 
The moral person must be free, then, according to this school. Of 
the significance of such personalities Bowne’ wrote: “A com- 
munity of moral persons, obeying moral law and enjoying moral 
blessedness, is the only end which could excuse creation or make it 
worth while.” 

On May 25, 1929, E. S. Brightman and M. W. Calkins agreed 
on nine statements which they called a “Platform of Personalistic 


99 ,20 


Idealism”’: 


1. The universe is completely mental in nature. 

2. Every mental existent is either a self, or else a part, aspect, phase, 
or process of aself. The term “person” is used for selves capable of reason- 
ing and ideal valuations. 

3. The physical universe may be regarded as the direct experiencing 
and willing of one cosmic person, or as a system of infra-human selves, or as 
a system of ideas in the minds of finite persons. 

4. The total universe is a system of selves and persons, who may be 
regarded either as members of one all-inclusive person who individuates them 


17. Ferm, Vergilius, First Adventures in Philosophy, pp. 172-173. 

18 Bowne, B. P., Philosophy of Theism, p. 185. 

19 Ibid., p. 204. 

20 Brightman, E. S., in Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 30, Aug. 3, 1933, pp. 434-435. 
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by the diversity of his purposing or as a society of many selves related by 
common purposes. 

5. Every self directly experiences itself. 

6. The self knows some other selves indirectly by inference. 

7. Any metaphysical theory (except materialism which denies facts of 
direct experience) about the quality of reality or the number of ultimately 
distinct things is compatible with all scientific observations and with scientific 
laws conceived either (a) as generalizations of observed sequences or (b) 
statistical formulations of average behavior. But philosophy is dependent 
upon the facts revealed by the sciences for its conception not only of the 
structure of the universe, but also of its values and purposes. 

8. Esthetics and ethics are based on psychological doctrines concerning 
the valuing consciousness, but go beyond descriptive psychology both in their 
normative aspects and in their Spe he implication of beauty and good- 
ness in the universe. 

9. Similarly, the science of religion is primarily a psychological and 
historical discipline; but the object of the religious consciousness, God, may 
be identified with a metaphysical object—the cosmic person. 


THE IpEa oF Gop 


Bowme’s personalistic God. Bowne was the main inspiration 
of the personalism of Brightman, Knudson, and others, though 
they worked out their philosophies in more detail than had their 
master, and they came to differ from him in certain ways. God 
is the one supreme Person. The universe is spiritual and on every 
hand His activities may be observed. The universe reveals the 
Person; the whole material world expresses His will, a will which 
is spiritual. All values are expressions of personality. He spoke 
of the “world-ground” as a unity, intelligent, unchangeable, omni- 
present, eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, ethical, and personal. “In 
his pure self-determination and perfect self-possession only do we 
find the conditions of complete personality.” Of His unity he 
said:* “The unity of the world-ground means, then, not only that 
this is uncompounded, indivisible, and without distinction of parts, 
but also that there is but one such fundamental existence.” Con- 
cerning God’s unchanging character Bowne asserted:* “The 

21 Bowne, B. P., Philosophy of Theism, p. 134. 


22 Ibid., p. 145. 
23 [bid., p. 146-147. 
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unchangeability of God means only the constancy and continuity of 
the divine nature which exists through all the divine acts as their 
law and source. Metaphysics further shows that if we insist upon 
having some abiding and identical principle superior to change and 
constant in change, it can be found only in personality.” On omni- 
presence he commented :* “Immediate action means presence; im- 
mediate action which extends to all things means omnipresence.” 
He further says of God: “God is not merely the absolute person 
without a past and a future; he is also the founder and conductor 
of the world-process.” “We object to the statement either that 
God makes truth or that he recognizes it as something independent 
of himself. He is that God makes truth or that he recognizes it 
as something independent of himself. He is rather its source and 
foundation; and it, in turn, is the fixed mode of his procedure.’’”* 
“God is the cause of himself.” 


Brightman’s idea of God. God is the supreme Personality, 
but He is finite. In Him there are two parts, holy will and “the 
Given.” “The Given,” something akin to sensation, resists the holy 
will, and there is therefore an incessant struggle going on. Bright- 
man was brought to this concept by the problem of evil. It is his 
attempt to reconcile the fact of God with real evil. Let Brightman 
speak for himself :” 


The traditional view of God therefore was right insofar as it implied 
that the will of God confronts eternal vérités de raison. But the will or active 
and purposive principle of the cosmos also confronts vérités de fait. Let us 
call whatever is not an act or product of the will of God by the name of the 
Given. God is finite, I hold, not in the sense that the Given is ultimately 
external to him, as a devil or Platonic matter, but in the sense that his will 
is limited by formal and factual conditions eternally given within his experi- 
ence, conditions which that will did not produce. Such a God is empirically 
revealed in the evolutionary process. ... 


24 = Ibid., p. 149. 

25 elbid:, p. Los: 

26 Ibid., p. 165 

27 = Ibid., p. 170. 

28 Brightman, E. S., in Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2 (March, 1937), 
pp. 167-168. 
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The concept of a finite God has appeared in various forms in the history 
of thought, more frequently of late. The tendency of contemporary philosophy 
is to adopt a dualistic or pluralistic view of what I have called the Given, 
rather than seeing it as internal to the very structure of the cosmic experi- 
ment. It is due to an attempt to retain for God the telic facts, while casting 
the dystelic facts into outer darkness. A more coherent view will either 
eliminate God entirely or will recognize the fact of complex structure and 
struggle within God. 


Again he says :”° 


The good power at work in the world confronts real obstacles besides 
those of man’s making; and the cosmic drag, the retarding power that shows 
itself in the dysteleological facts, especially in evolution, cannot reasonably be 
ascribed to omnipotent benevolence. We must choose between a Manichean 
dualism and a finite God who is limited by eternal and uncreated restraints 
within his own nature. All grant that reason is such an eternal restraint. 
I have come to the conviction that the restraints must include other factors 
which are, perhaps, not without analogy to the human life of impulse and 
sensation. These restraining factors, because they are ultimate and eternal 
data for God, I have called The Given. My hypothesis is that God’s good 
will is forever shaping The Given to his purposes; that no stage of evolution 
is an ultimate baffling of divine advance; but that the presence of The Given 
in God accounts for the otherwise unexplained and meaningless tragic suffer- 
ings and delays of life. God is no more responsible for them than man is 
for his biological heredity; but God is responsible, as man is, for deriving 
ultimate meaning from life. These views, developed in my The Problem of 
God (1930) and The Finding of God (1931) and supported by the inde- 
pendent appearance at the same time of R. A. Tsanoff’s The Problem of Evil 
and W. P. Montague’s Belief Unbounded, in which substantially the same 
position was defended, aroused far more discussion that I had expected. 
Many objections have come to my attention; but none have seemed to me to 
go to the heart of the matter or to offer a better solution than does the one 
we propose. 


Evidently as the years have passed Brightman has become 
more and more convinced of his theory of the struggling God, for 
in 1929 he wrote thus :*° 


Intelligent criticism is helpful and stimulating. Therefore I am grate- 
ful to Dr. Joseph C. Sinclair for his thoughtful analysis in the Methodist 
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Review for July, 1929, of my suggestion that there may be some kind of 
struggle within the divine nature. He subjects Dean Albert C. Knudson to 
his disapproval because the dean, in calling my suggestion “interesting,” 
seemed to Dr. Sinclair to concur in it. I fear I shall have to bear the onus 
alone, for Dean Knudson has not been convinced by my idea. For that mat- 
ter, I am not entirely convinced myself; but I believe it is worth considering. 


In his The Future of Christianity (1937) he has a chapter on 
“The Future of God.” 

As Knudson thinks of God. As Brightman, so was Knudson 
a disciple of Bowne, and, similarly, he departed somewhat from 
his teacher, but not in the same direction. Knudson has not ac- 
cepted Brightman’s doctrine of a deity with inherent limitations, 
but speaks of God’s self-limitation. 


The self-limitation of God is another point of emphasis with me, and 
that for a double reason. First, it is necessary in order to save the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the finite personality. This is a familiar line of 
thought. The second reason for emphasizing the self-limitation of God is 
to guard what I call his absoluteness. God is absolute in the sense that there 
is no limitation imposed upon him either from without or from within that 
makes him the necessary subject of a struggle from which he would be glad 
to escape. He is limited in the sense that he has a concrete and definite 
nature. But this nature is not something which he has, as it were, inherited. 
It is not “given” to him. It does not involve imperfection of any kind. It 
is something which his own will has ratified and which may, consequently, be 
called a self-limitation. No limitation within the being of God, that consti- 
tutes a problem for God himself, seems to me to fit in with the highest de- 
mands either of faith or reason. So I find myself unable to accept the original 
and in some respects alluring theory of the divine finitude advocated by my 
colleague, Dr. Brightman.** 


Knudson stresses “the metaphysical significance of person- 
ality,’*’ “the voluntaristic or practical basis of theistic belief and 
of religious belief in general,’ the immanence of God,” and calls 
for a “revision of the traditional doctrine of the Trinity.” 
Says he:”’ 
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The Platonic or Neo-Platonic molds of thought in which the trinitarian 
doctrine was originally cast have become obsolete. The idea of the Logos, 
for instance, and the notion of a divine “essence” more ultimate than per- 
sonality have lost their significance and validity for us. A reformulation of 
the doctrine in modern terms is, therefore, needed; but the time for such a 
reformulation does not seem to have come. 


He suggests that the persons of the Trinity be conceived as merged 
in the larger personality of God. In his The Philosophy of Per- 
sonalism® Knudson likewise suggests the desirability of revising 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but states that the doctrine and a per- 
sonalistic viewpoint are not incompatible. 

Buckham’s concept of God. He writes:* “A survey of the his- 
tory of religious thought regarding ultimate reality reveals the 
significant fact that in much of the most profound religious philos- 
ophy of mankind consciousness is uniformly assigned to Supreme 
Being.” He points especially to India, China, the Hebrews, Chris- 
tian theology, Clement, Thomas, Meister Eckhart, Jonathan 
Edwards, Emerson, and Whittier. Again Buckham says:* 


It is becoming increasingly evident that the real of Reality can be rightly 
evaluated only as an essential hierarchy, with forms, levels, and graduations 
determined by relation to a supreme reality—attested as such by its stability 
to organize and unite the whole—Personality. The reasons for regarding 
Personality (i.e. “chief and determining Real’) as such are in brief: (1) 
the possession of self-consciousness, the unique ability to be both subject and 
object, (2) the power of unifying experience through thought, (3) the exer- 
cise of freedom (however limited), and (4) the power to achieve moral 
character or potential worth. These qualities make personality the indubitably 
constitutive and supreme real. 


In another place Buckham writes :* 


The increasing dissatisfaction with conventional Christian Theism, which 
appeared in the last two decades, leading to somewhat hectic efforts to find 
a substitute for it, impelled me to a task that had long been forming in my 
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mind, i.e, an endeavor to reinterpret the Christian conception of God as 
Supreme Personality under the analogy which Jesus made the central and 
supremely vital symbol for God—Divine Fatherhood. . . . Personal Theism 
proves as good a conception of God philosophically as any other and bet- 
ter, for the reason that it takes into consideration factors in human experience, 
in history, and inferentially in the cosmos itself, which no sub-personal con- 
ception can in any wise account for. ... God the Supreme Person, Man the 
developing person, Christ the ideal divine-human person—these constitute 
reality in its irreducible and ultimate form—a reality more sccure and valid 
than sun and stars, space and time, flesh and blood, or aught else that is real 
only as related to conscious selves. 


Eucken, Siebeck, and Stern. Eucken places the greatest em- 
phasis on “the independence of the spiritual life,” a life which cuts 
loose from the natural and sensuous and gathers to itself a spiritual 
content. He was interested in applying Christianity to the solution 
of practical problems. He referred to his own philosophy as 
“Activism,” basically a personalistic idealism. He wrote :*° 


On the basis of scientific work there thus arises an artistic ordering 
of life which brings about a peculiar combination of unity and multiplicity. 
The thought of the One takes precedence, but the Many are not in the least 
sacrificed, though each part must seek its place and its task within the whole 
in order to carry out its special work in this position. But it cannot do 
this without recognizing limits and overcoming the crude impulses of nature 
and thus it is enabled and, in fact, spiritualized by the whole. .. . The one 
can, give rise to the rich diversity of the world without losing itself any- 
where or striving to transcend itself. 


Hermann Siebeck’s viewpoint is similar to Eucken’s; they 
agree that the visible order is based on an eternal, supernatural 
Reality and that only with such a background can the process of 
history take on real meaning and value. 

William Stern also places personality at the center of every- 
thing. In a review of his Allgemeine Psychologie auf persona- 
listischer Grundlage, Mind* summarizes his philosophy thus: 
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The fundamental feature of the whole organization is “the Person,” 
and individual and unique totality, which works towards ends, is concerned 
with its own integrity, is in constant contact with the world, and which 
lives and experiences. . . . The Person is the center of his world, and “near” 
and “far” both in time and space refer to personal concerns. 


McConnell and Flewelling as Christian personalists. It has 
been noted that one may cherish a personalistic philosophy and 
still range anywhere from humanism to vital Christianity in his 
thinking about religion. From McTaggart to McConnell and 
Flewelling is a long stretch, but that represents the range. 

Raising the question, “Is God Limited?’ McConnell® says: 


We will grant to the divine a’power of memory so intense that the 
picture of the past stands ever before his mind, and a power of visualization 
so great that the future is quick and vivid with life. Yet we hold fast to 
the significance of before and after for a divine intelligence. In moments 
of day-dream or of half-awaking from sleep one of us has had experiences 
which have suggested an enormous grasp on time. . . . With experiences 
like these ourselves we grant enormous increase of time-grasp to God, 
but we do not care to be told that time means nothing to the divine. . 
Let God’s thought include past, present and future in one sweep. The 
nearest we could get hold of such grasp would be in the thought of timeless 
meanings of past, present, and future held steadily before the mind. We 
cannot, however, excuse God from experience of the before-and-after, if 
we are not to limit him so as to make him of little help to us. For him 
the difference between “is” and “was” and “is” and “will be’ must mean 
something. 


Though regarding persons as the reals, this passage reveals a 
point at which he differs from Brightman in his concept of God. 

The following statement of Flewelling is as fine as has ever 
come from the hand of a Christian thinker. It brings the very 
center and heart of his personalistic thought into vital touch with 
human need and into harmony with Christian belief. 


My idea of God grows out of my sense of need... . If I am to keep 
working on I can do it only in the consciousness that the concave of my 


human weakness is complemented by a convex of moral power; one which 
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neither slumbers nor sleeps, which eventually causes even the wrath of the 
wicked to praise Him. Therefore, my God must in the very beginning be 
possessed of two characteristics: he must be moral and he must be per- 
sonal. ... An abstract Absolute who is the rain and the sun and the dew, 
the rising sap, the rustling leaf, the moving brook, the flying eagle, the 
startled deer, the amoeba and the bacillus, the whirlwind and the fire, the 
force of destruction and of construction is, as God, meaningless to me... . 
I should not be able to tell whether I am called upon to worship the Holy 
One or the Evil One. . . . I could worship Abstractness as God, only by 
saying and believing that there is no evil. But I cannot say there is no 
evil without blinding my eyes to the plain facts of life, and, secondly, 
sidestepping that pursuit of duty, that following of moral responsibility, 
which alone endows me with moral character and makes my life worth 
the world’s while. To think of God as in everything living and good need 
not however commit me to think Him identical with His creatures, for 
there lies within the deeps of every human personality, like the mark of a 
family resemblance upon a man’s face, only infinitely more real and sig- 
nificant, the mark of a divine image which is transcendence. . . . He is 
therefore transcendent, as well as immanent, in His work. 

How then am I to identify goodness with God? The sages tell us of a 
Man who came and who impressed even his enemies with His sinlessness. .. . 
Certain startled followers managed to tell and write what they recalled of 
His words and deeds. Through all these eighteen centuries He has remained 
in the fierce limelight of criticism and of hostility and yet the Man has 
continued to grow. ... This Man becomes to us not only the picture of what 
we ought to be, but also the picture of what God is, and because we cannot 
distinguish between Goodness and Godness we say of a truth this is 
the Son of God. . . . It is enough for me to be able to find this Christ, 
my guide to better living, my stay in the storms of trouble, my light in 
the darkness of death, the Great Companion along every way I am called 
to travel; for somehow in actual experience I reach out to find His hand 
in the darkness and discover that I am holding the hand of God.‘ 


CRITICISMS OF PERSONALISM 


You and I may look upon the same object or combination 
of objects, we may perceive on the basis of the same sense data, 
but the two percepts will not be identical; and even if they were 
identical, neither of us could ever know it. These differences 
are due to differences in observation and even greater variations 
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in apperceptive background. Given the same world, with all the 
available data, we know different worlds. Consequently no two 
thinkers have ever reached identical conclusions, nor have they 
been completely consistent in themselves. Observing our world, 
delving into its fundamentals and mysteries, reflecting on all that 
the individual mind can comprehend, the best thinkers of the ages 
have come away from it with different philosophies. So the 
realist and the idealist, the mechanist and the personalist find in 
the universe and in human life very different meanings. Naturally, 
then, personal idealism has received many criticisms, just as has 
every other world-view which has been made known to others. 

It has been criticized as “out of harmony with common sense 
and with science.’”** This criticism is based mainly on its adoption 
of Kant’s epistemology. What we observe is phenomenal. It is 
hard to see how this point can be taken very seriously by critical 
thinkers since none of them, except perhaps the non-philosophical 
scientist, holds a naive view of the world. The non-critical type 
of person would naturally find fault with this interpretation, but 
what he concludes is hardly significant to a reflective mind. Of 
every philosophy with any critical approach a similar criticism 
may be made, even of pragmatism. To the writer it seems that 
this philosophy has reckoned adequately with science and has 
bridged gaps which most other schools have not even attempted. 

James saw in Bowne’s system something eclectic, compromis- 
ing, seeking an existence, and lacking in prestige. His words 
follow :*° 


Between the encroachments of the Hegelians and other philosophers 
of the “Absolute,” on the one hand, and those of the scientific evolutionists 
and agnostics, on the other, the men that give us this kind of a philosophy, 
James Martineau, Professor Bowne, Professor Ladd and others, must feel 
themselves rather tightly squeezed. Fair-minded and candid as you like, 
this philosophy is not radical in temper. It is eclectic, a thing of compromises, 
that seeks a modus vivendi above all things. It accepts the facts of Dar- 
winism, the facts of cerebral physiology, but it does nothing active or enthusi- 
astic with them. It lacks the vigorous and aggressive note. It lacks prestige, 
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in consequence; whereas absolutism has a certain prestige due to the more 
radical style of it. 


He was wishing these idealists, by one bold stroke, to choose 
one extreme or another, or perhaps to break with all traditions 
as he himself did. But truth, not infrequently, lies at a midpoint, 
and is reached by way of compromise, selection, and mediation. 
Of truth that is “pragmatic,” this is most frequently true. The 
conclusions of Bowne and the later personalists were reached after 
science and the other types of reflective thinking had been taken 
into account. Says Knudson:** “Personalism is distinctly not an 
eclectic or compromise philosophy. It is a philosophy born of 
one great generating insight—the insight into the unique epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical significance of personality.” 

It has also been claimed that this philosophy is too much of 
a closed system.*’ Drake is willing to view the universe as without 
“an antecedent Mind.” Teleology means nothing. To him the 
main arguments for the reality of God are but negative. He is 
about as well satisfied with an irrational universe and with one 
that is rational, perhaps better pleased. Absolute idealism has 
often been criticized as having a “block universe.” Actually, 
such an accusation cannot be brought against it in its personalized 
form. There is much room and opportunity for freedom as wit- 
nessed by the differences among the personalists themselves. A 
mechanistic world would be far more rigid. Despite all variations 
and freedom, and despite the fact that even the most systematic 
minds wish to leave some questions open, human persons crave a 
degree of consistency and completion in their thinking. 

It is urged that “the self or personality is composite and that 
it cannot, therefore, be regarded as metaphysically real.”** If 
this argument were used against the ultimate Real it would apply 
only to McTaggart’s type of personalism, i.e. an atheistic form. But 
it is directed against the finite persons. The person or self is said 
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to be no more than a succession of mental states, as the motion 
picture is a succession of shadows. We are reminded of Hume’s 
“T never catch myself, at any time, without a perception, and 
can never observe anything but the perception.” An object self 
is found, but behold, there is no finder. A subject self, an ego, 
does not exist. Of course, reality cannot be reduced to a succession 
of mental states. A subject self there must be. One might well 
reply, “Cogito, ergo sum.” To expect or require that the subject 
self should appear separately in consciousness is purely gratuitous, 
and even could such a thing happen the ego would at once be 
reduced to material of an object self, and again there would be 
only a succession of images and meanings. Though Knudson 
acknowledges that this criticism is most formidable of them all, 
it is by no means conclusive. 

It is objected that personality cannot be attributed to the 
Absolute inasmuch as that would imply limitation.” The concept 
itself would be incoherent.” But the term Absolute, as used in 
personal idealism, does not imply isolation and completeness apart 
from the world, but all-embracing immanence in which there is 
harmony, but in which relation the Real is not dependent on 
anything else. The concepts of the Absolute and personality are 
congenial, since full personality is found only in God. Brightman 
would readily admit limitations in the nature of God and insist 
that this idea is consistent with the totality of facts in the universe, 
and that only with such a concept of God can the various forms 
of evil be reconciled. 

The criticism of personalism which has attracted most atten- 
tion is that of Brightman’s idea of limitations, struggle, and 
development of God. Personalistic philosophers, for the most 
part, have not agreed with him, and theologians in general are 
not friendly to the suggestion of a God limited within His own 
nature. They, are agreeable to self-limitation. To most thinkers 
of this school this criticism does not apply. The problem of evil 
has never been settled in any satisfactory way. Brightman’s 
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suggestion would rationalize the problem, if true. But the objec- 
tions are formidable. We shall continue to endeavor to find a 
solution to this dilemma within the concept of God’s own self- 
limitation. It would be hard for most of us to worship an 
incomplete God. To those who feel that God’s struggle with 
“the Given” reduces Him to the human level, Brightman has 
this to say: | 


One who asserts that God is a spiritual personality and who is conscious 
of the limitations of human reason is likely to be impressed by the counter 
assertion that God is supra-personal. To say that God is personal sounds 
much like saying that God is human. Yet this is not intended. Of course 
the being that originates and controls the universe is far above the human 
plane, and must have powers and properties of which we know nothing. 


PERSONALISM AS A BACKGROUND FOR CHRISTIAN THINKING 


The roots of personalism reached back through the history 
of philosophy to the Greeks and through the history of Christi- 
anity to the life and words of Jesus. The richness and worth of 
this philosophy are due to the harmonization of contributions from 
both lines and the assumption on its own part of a character 
which is its own. American personalism came to the fore just 
when the controversy over Darwinism was running strong. It 
appears that it came to power for such a time as that. It played 
a prominent role in bringing into working harmony the evolu- 
tionary theory and American Christian thought, as far as that 
could be done. It has been said that Bowne’s greatest achieve- 
ment was the integration of the two in his own philosophy and 
exerting an influence in the direction of harmony on a wide scale. 
He, his co-workers, and his disciples have rendered a real service 
in refining this tradition and working it into a system which 
commands respect and exerts a wide influence. Wieman” esti- 
mates it thus: “A survey of prevalent philosophies yields the 
conviction that of them all the philosophy of personalism is most 
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true to the Christian tradition.” Bowne regarded his system as 
“the philosophical guarantee of Christian theism.” 

The metaphysical absoluteness of God is maintained. This 
position approaches neither a pantheistic nor a deistic kind of 
absolute, but a benevolent, all-bracing immanence. The fact that 
even Brightman, with his theory of a limited God, uses the term 
Absolute indicates that it is not always used in the sense of Spinoza 
or Hegel. To many the meaning involved in the personalists’ 
use of the word is more commonsense and meaningful than that 
of some of the older absolutists. Personalism tempers the severity 
and aloofness of the older Absolute and makes it possible to identify 
him with the Father of Jesus Christ. This kind of view is of 
particular value in a day when such a question as this can be 
asked: “Is religion becoming atheistic as science becomes 
theistic ?”** 

This system 1s in harmony with the Christian tradition on 
creation. Regardless of method, God is creator. God is not the 
world, nor is the world an emanation from Him. His bringing 
of the world into being was a free act of His own. Evolution 
does not change that fact in the least. This congeniality is not 
affected by several acknowledged differences between traditional 
theism and this way of conceiving all things. Personal idealism 
rejects the real existence of the material world and nature, and 
regards them a phenomenal order maintained by a spiritual causal- 
ity, whereas the older theism was realistic. The only reals are 
personalities. And this philosophy is more voluntaristic than the 
older rational theism. The Christian personalists maintain that 
the expression of Christian belief in terms of these newer terms 
possesses a larger adequacy for human life than any Platonic or 
Neo-Platonic setting. 


Personalism and Christiamty are congenial. Says Buckham :** 
“That Christianity implicitly involves the fundamental principles 
of Personalism is a source of strength and confirmation to itself 
and.to Christianity. Yet as a philosophy Personalism has its own 
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experiential and rational basis.” The fact that this viewpoint 
places personality at the center of everything, and that Jesus did the 
same, gives them at once large common ground even apart from all 
their other agreements. That they may not converge at all points 
is neither surprising nor to be decried. Christianity finds more 
agreement and support in personalism than in any other system. 
Bowne® summed up this common faith in the following words: 
“T believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his Son 
our Lord. I believe in the Holy Spirit, in the forgiveness of 
sins, in the kingdom of God on earth, and in the life everlasting.” 

A background for the Deity of Christ is found in this phi- 
losophy. Disregard if you will, personalists of the atheistic type, 
and you have a satisfactory background for belief in the Deity of 
Christ. Even in some cases in which such belief, is not expressed, 
their basic assumptions would justify them in taking a further 
step. Ina spiritual and personal world the way is open. Flewell- 
ing,** has no hesitancy in confessing his faith. Here is Buckham’s 
statement :” “God, the Supreme Person, Man the developing person, 
Christ the ideal divine-human person—these constitute reality in 
its irreducible form—a reality more secure and valid than sun 
and stars, space and time, flesh and blood, or aught else that is 
real only as related to conscious selves.” Bowne cherished the 
Deity of Christ, as does Knudson and other present-day 
personalists. 

The Trinity. In a world, pluralistic as to persons, and with 
a supreme Person, there is naturally place for the Trinitarian 
doctrine. Bowne was always outspoken as to his Trinitarian faith. 
Knudson regards the Trinity as a mystery, but not essentially 
at variance with his philosophy.” The doctrine of the Trinity 
is hardly to be expected as an outcome of philosophical speculation. 
When philosophers express a Trinitarian belief it is not a result 
of their metaphysical thinking, but an act of faith in revelation, 
a revelation which is to them consistent with their basic philosophic 
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beliefs, and perhaps corroborated for them through mystical 
experience. Ina spiritualistic world there is no necessary impedi- 
ment to a full-fledged Christian faith. Faith cannot always de- 
mand and receive objective proof. 

Immortality is reasonable and necessary. Brightman” says: 


From its general conception of religious values and from its belief 
in a good God, personalism infers that the human person is immortal. A 
good God could not destroy an intrinsic value. Personalism does not 
attempt to speculate, in the lack of evidence, about the details of the future 
life, and it finds little coherence in the pretended evidence of spiritism. 
But I venture one suggestion. If the future life is to be good, it must 
be moral and rational; and if so, it must be developing, if there is any 
continuity between the life in this world and in the world to come. 


Knudson® writes: “Along with the belief in freedom goes also 
the belief in immortality. William Stern .. . rejects the latter 
doctrine, but personalists generally accept it.” 

The mystical realm. Though this philosophy is rational, it 
allows for revelation, even as it leaves place for conversation with 
other persons. It holds, however, that the significance of revelation 
must be determined by reason. 


The great body of personalists see in the Christian faith something 
which transcends their own personalism. They recognize in it a unique 
content that owes its origin to revelation or history or some other extralogical 
source. But this unique content and its doctrinal formulation they refuse 
to regard as so super-rational that it lies completely beyond the range of 
the human intellect and is to be accepted simply on the ground of external 
authority. 


An immanent-transcendent God is, of course, omnipresent. 
Communion may be held with Him by humans. We live and move 
and have our being in Him. Prayer is then a very natural and 
simple matter. Bowne viewed the matter in this way. Bright- 
man” carries it further: “Personalism, then, is a philosophy of 
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prayer laying special stress on the prayer of communion with 
God, but also finding room for the prayer of intercession; for 
a reasonable God will have to respond differently to a situation 
in which prayer is present than he would to a situation from which 
it is absent.” The mystical phase of personalism reveals a sig- 
nificant part of its character, and enables one to see, if not before, 
how well it can serve as a philosophical under-pinning for one’s 
religious faith and practice. 

The “new idealism” is friendly to the Christian church. Says 
Brightman :* 


I believe that the church is worthy of support. . . . Her defects are 
many, yet I love her in spite of them. I once showed Bowne’s Chapter 
on “The Church and the Truth” to Alexander Meiklejohn, and he com- 
mented, “What have those two to do with each other?” I could grant 
the reproach implied in his exaggerated rhetorical question without despairing 
of the church. The impatience of the church under criticism and her insistence 
on a reverent but enthusiastic optimism, about herself is one of her greatest 
weaknesses. More than one philosopher with religious convictions has 
felt that he must cut himself off from the church in order to maintain his 
own independence. I feel that it is a greater social service to remain within 
the church and assert one’s independence there than it is to be a religious 
individualist. 


An adequate philosophy for Christian education is found here. 
For years a “Christian personality” has been regarded as a main 
objective of religious education in the parish as well as in higher 
Christian education. Whatever may be done in the way of im- 
proving the conditions under which people live, there can be no 
real improvement in society without the improvement of persons. 
In public education likewise the inherent worth and significance 
of the individual is recognized. A sense of this value, however 
vaguely conceived, underlies the whole scheme of universal edu- 
cation. Well may the Christian churches produce the best possible 
curricula, leadership and equipment for the sake of the highest 
values in the universe, God Himself alone excepted. The churches 
are working with the only reals, and the aim is to help them 
develop into the largest measure of the Real. 
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Personalism is an adequate philosophy for a well-ordered, 
Christian democracy. Professor Kilpatrick” recently gave this 
definition for democracy: “Democracy is fundamental respect for 
personality as such.” And N. F. Forsyth, a short time ago, sounded 
this call: “A new appreciation of persons must possess us.” 
G. A. Gordon®™ once gave this word: “Personality is the key of 
existence or there is none.” Where there is reverence for all 
persons by all persons, there will be found the best possible society ; 
but such a motivation and practice can be expected only if the 
supreme Person is the source. Organization may make for 
efficiency but only personality can furnish direction. Kant ex- 
pressed a personalistic ideal when he declared that man is always 
to be regarded as an end, and never as a means. ‘he principle 
of the sanctity of persons is almost a commonplace, but the principle 
has been roundly disregarded. Yet is it the central necessity for 
a functioning democracy and for a friendly, co-operative world. 

The primacy of personality was central in the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ. To Him the principle owes much of the vitality 
it has today. Without Him the meaning of persons to the Greeks 
would probably have faded out long ago, and without Him we 
moderns would be without the required inspiration. “For what 
is a man profited, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” Such was Jesus’ estimate of persons. The social implica- 
tions are thus expressed by Him: “The kingdom of God is within 
you.” And Paul stated them in these words: “We, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and members one of another.” 


A philosophy of this type is a source of satisfaction, because 
it is, in general, frendly to the Christian faith. Christian doctrine 
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and personalism coincide at many points. While followers of this 
speculative persuasion differ among themselves and certain ones 
wander far from some of the Christian’s cherished beliefs, the 
basic character of the system furnishes a reasonable background 
for the Christian way. of thinking and welcomes revelation. One 
can hold this view and be a Christian with intellectual honesty. 
With all the variations from one thinker to another personalism 
serves to reinforce Christian theology, and may even furnish a 
mode of expression of Christian thought more satisfactory and 
effective than any that has gone before. With such a degree of 
encouragement we can afford further to study this philosophy 
and its possibilities. | 


THE USE OF EXEMPLA IN MEDIEVAL PREACHING 


DORRIS A. FLESNER 
Clayton Center, Iowa 


| ees more than a thousand years a doctrinal struggle involving 
Greek thinking and classical logic had gone on in the church. 
The Homilies of the Church Fathers dealt primarily with a defense 
of the faith against heresy. Preaching had fallen to a low ebb by 
the beginning of the Middle Ages. What there was of it was 
patterned after the doctrinal dissertations of the preceding cen- 
turies and failed to touch the lives of the common people to any 
great extent. In the thirteenth century new life began to come 
into preaching with the rising evangelical movement which had 
as its goal the bringing of the masses to a vital experience of the 
Gospel. Francis of Assisi and Dominic were influential leaders 
of this movement. The Dominicans were indeed “Domini Canes” 
seeking to bring lost souls.to Christ. The example of their lives 
and their fervent preaching won over many forgotten sinners to 
their Master. By parable and illustration the religious doctrine 
was made living and meaningful. The hearts of the people were 
to be touched. All possible resources were utilized in proclaiming 
the Word of salvation. Historical tales, legends, classical myths, 
and fables were pressed into use in order to make effective the 
message of the Gospel to the common people. 

“Examples move men more than precepts” was a saying well 
known among preachers during the Middle Ages. The Venerable 
Bede in his Historia Anglorum tells of how a very subtle and 
learned bishop failed in his task to convert the English “with his 
subtlety in sermons,” but how a less learned successor with his 
anecdotes and examples “converted well nigh the whole of Eng- 
land.”* The Christian people of the Middle Ages conceived of 
the world as a great battleground. On the one side stood God 
together with his legions of angels and on the other the Devil 
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with his Satanic host. These were fighting for the souls of men. 
The people wanted to hear about this struggle, about the good and 
the wicked, and of the reward and punishment of these on this 
earth and in heaven.’ Illustrations and stories, whether real or 
fictitious made a great impression on the people and were efficient 
tools for the preacher to use in his sermons. The use of exempla 
was much more effective than scholarly arguments on theology. 
The content of the exempla was varied but it concerned the pun- 
ishment of the wicked, the reward of the righteous, the means of 
salvation, the efficacy of prayer, of confession and of the inter- 
vention of the saints.* This was directly meaningful for the peo- 
ple’s religious life and they listened eagerly. 

A definition of the term exempla should be given before con- 
tinuing to discuss their origin, collection, content, and use. Ex- 
empla were short narratives used by medieval preachers to illus- 
trate or confirm the teaching of their sermons.* It might be any 
story which would illustrate a point or draw a moral, the latter 
usually in the form of an allegory. The word exemplum was taken 
by theologians from Greek and Latin writers on rhetoric who 
stressed the value of practical illustration as a means of persuasion. 
The ecclesiastical writers used the term in a two-fold sense: first, 
meaning “example” in general, and second, an illustrative story.° 

The exemplum itself is much older than its name and must 
have arisen with instruction, for one of the first principles of 
pedagogy is that all teaching is more effective when accompanied 
by concrete illustration. The great teachers of the East made 
use of stories to impress their message upon the minds of their 
hearers. Greek poets, rhetoricians, and philosophers made use of 
fables and parables. In India at a later time the Buddhist monks 
gathered and took a great interest in fables. The Pantschatantra, 
the Bible, the Talmud, and the Koran are full of parabola.* Christ’s 
use of parables is well known to us. The early church Fathers used 
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illustrations from Scripture. Under the influence of Jerome a 
great interest was aroused in the “noble army of the martyrs” 
which led to writings on the lives of those.heroes of the faith. 
Excerpts from these made wonderful sermon illustrations. The 
Vitae Patrum remained throughout the Middle Ages the most 
fruitful source of exrempla. Gregory the Great’s Liber Dialog- 
orum as well as his Homilies were very important in the later use 
of the erempla. He was the first to use stories for illustrations of 
sermons. However, the practice did not come into general use 
until the twelfth and thirteenth century when the renewed effort 
to reach the common people was made. There were no doubt 
practical and popular sermons preached in the centuries following 
Gregory, but the only ones that have survived are theological docu- 
ments interpreting the Scriptures and having little relation to the 
conduct of life. 

Bishop Anno of Cologne (twelfth century) has been given the 
credit for being the first German preacher to introduce exempla 
into his sermons. The Speculum Ecclesiae of Honorius of Autun 
was written for the use of preachers in the first half of the twelfth 
century. Honorius draws most of his material from the Vitae 
Patrum and includes some thirty exempla. The great development, 
however, of the exempla materials came at the beginning of the 
following century. Odo of Cheritona is the first one who left a 
large number of sermon exempla. His Sermones super evangelia 
dominicalia has been quite definitely dated at 1219. The collections 
of sermons and exempla of Jacques de Vitry and Etienne de Bour- 
bon come at about the same time. The works of these two men 
were widely drawn upon during subsequent years. One of the 
greatest contributors to exemplum literature was the Cistercian 
Caesarius of Heisterbach who was active at about 1220-1240. 
His famous Dialogus Miraculorum, resting upon sources both 
written and oral, has preserved over seven hundred exempla. The 
Alphabetum Narrationum of Etienne de Besancon appeared toward 
the end of the thirteenth century. This extensive work contains 
320 chapters or titles and 792 exempla. The Gesta Romanorum 
was compiled at the end of the thirteenth century or at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth. In the latter century the Scala Celi of 
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Johannes Gobi Junior and the monumental Summa Praedicantium 
of John Bromyard appeared. There are more than a thousand 
exempla in Bromyard’s collection, culled from every imaginable 
source, profane and sacred, and belong to every class of fiction 
from fables to jests. Johannes Herolt’s Promptuarium of the 
fifteenth century contains 917 exempla. In 1555 John Herold pub- 
lished a collection at Basel. A little later, in 1568, the Promptu- 
arium of the Lutheran preacher, Andreas Hohndorff, appeared. 
The great demand for exempla is reflected in the numerous collec- 
tions that were made and published. Although many more collec- 
tions could be named these are the outstanding ones. 

There was no set model which was followed by the very early 
collectors, each monkish compiler following his own caprice. How- 
ever, aS soon as some of the outstanding collections gained popu- 
larity they were frequently reproduced. Many of the early 
illustrations were arranged under alphabetically listed subject 
headings, as for example, Abstinencia, Accidia, Adulatio, Adul- 
tertum, Advocatus ... Baptismus ... Beneficia .. . Blasphemia, 
etc.’ Of the many manuscripts that have come down to us few are 
exactly alike. However, with the invention of printing the variety 
which had prevailed disappeared and the numerous older manu- 
script collections were replaced by a few printed ones. The first 
printed collections were not reprints of the earlier manuscript ones, 
but were fresh compilations. Their sources were the same, and 
it is true that the printed collections drew heavily from the manu- 
script ones.* In the collecting of exempla, plagiarism was uni- 
versally practiced. Sometimes the sources were acknowledged and 
sometimes not. 

The sources of the exempla collections were numerous and 
varied. The illustrations were drawn from the Bible, from the 
apocryphal writings, the Church Fathers, profane history and lit- 
erature (especially the classics), from science so-called, and from 
personal experiences.° Though the list of sources might be multi- 
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plied indefinitely, the number of works most frequently drawn upon 
was comparatively small. The most common ones were: the Vitae 
Patrum, the Dialogues of Gregory, the Dialogus Miraculorum of 
Caesar of Heisterbach, the Gesta Romanorum, and various collec- 
tions of legends of the saints, especially, at a later date, Voragine’s 
Legenda aurea. Valerius Maximus as well as various historical 
compends of the Middle Ages were cited for historical anecdotes, 
and the Physiologus for natural science.”° 

As to the content and nature of the stories, some had almost 
canonical standing, or were gems of wisdom, while others were 
nothing less than obscene. To the first class belonged many leg- 
ends about Mary and about the angels. With the prominent place 
given to Mary by the church, it was only natural that many legends 
should become associated with her. Illustrations of her influence 
and miraculous power were eagerly collected and repeated to the 
faithful as well as to those being sought for the faith. Prayers 
to the Virgin were indeed efficacious: 


A wife prayed to the Virgin to injure the adulteress associating with her 
husband. The adulteress, however, prays to the Virgin daily. So she cannot 
injure her, but does convert her.' 


Salvation was bestowed upon many by the Virgin: 


A sinful man says daily prayers to the Virgin. He falls through a bridge 
and drowns. But the Virgin pleads for him at judgment, so that the sinner’s 
soul is allowed to return to his body to do penance.}? 


The healing power of the Virgin was especially dwelt upon: 


She cures a shepherd boy, who sees her entreating the Son for all sick 
people. 

John of Damascus becomes a monk. The Saracens take him prisoner and 
cut off his hand. The Virgin restores it. 

She saves a clerk from carnal temptation. He becomes pope. A woman 
kisses his hand whereupon the old temptation returns. Because of this he 
cuts off his hand, but it is restored by the Virgin.?* 


10 Crane, op. cit., p. xx; Kiessling, op. cit., p. 37. 
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The Virgin is constantly saving many from danger: 


A boy goes to communion. His Jewish father throws him into a fur- 
nace. The Virgin guards him from harm. The boy is rescued and the father 
is thrown into the furnace. He burns. 

A robber always prays to the Virgin every hour of the day. She saves 
him from hanging to do penance.'* 


The Virgin is known for her help, consolation and commendation: 


An old soldier enters the monastery. He pities the monks for their hard 
labor, but then sees the Virgin comforting them. 

The son of the King of Hungary takes a vow of chastity. The Virgin 
heals him of a disease. When the king dies without another heir, the people 
insist that the son marry. In the midst of the ceremony the youth stops to 
say a prayer to the Virgin. She reminds him of his vow. He becomes a 
hermit, later a patriarch, and institutes the festival of conception."® 


The image of the Virgin was vested with miraculous power: 


A man pursued by enemies takes refuge by the Virgin’s image. She 
saves him from a javelin and puts the enemies to flight. 

A son leaves home for the court of a prince. His mother tells him to 
pray every day and end with “Blessed Virgin, aid me at death.” He leaves 
the prince, joins a band of robbers, and is imprisoned. The Devil offers to 
aid if he will renounce Christ, the church, and the Virgin. He renounces the 
first two, but trusts in the Virgin to save him. On the way to be hung he 
kisses an image of the Virgin, who extends her arm and saves him.’® 


The Virgin figures in legends of a most questionable variety : 


A priest was wont to call upon the Virgin’s name before he made his 
regular visits to his mistress. One night on the way there he missed his step 
on 2 narrow bridge, fell into the river, and was drowned. The devil claimed 
his soul, but Mary, flattered because he had not forgotten her in the midst 
of his amorous adventures, comes to his rescue and takes him into heaven.?” 


Reverence for Mass and the host finds expression in the 
exempla: 
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A priest drops the host in a field. Animals kneel down and worship it. 

A woman places the host in a en: The bees build a church and 
altar for it. 

A priest sins and the host disappears from the lt He repents and the 
host returns. 

A man kneels on a bridge at the signal for the elevation of the host. A 
heavy wagon passes over his feet but does not hurt them. 

A priest offers the host for a shipwrecked sailor. At the same hour 
bread comes to him in the sea and he is saved. 

The host burns the throat of an unrepentant man.*® 


Illustrations from the classics were freely used. There was a 
difference of opinion as to how far the Christian preacher should 
make use of these pagan authorities, but nevertheless many turned 
to. the classical writers for illustrative materials. John Bromyard 
in the Prologue to his Summa Predicantium defends the propriety 
of employing for such purposes pagan myths and fables: “For, 
from the moralization of Gentile fables a form of instruction is 
sometimes derived; and it is right, also, to be taught by the enemy, 
and to enrich the Hebrews with the spoils of the Egyptians.” 
Many classical stories are cited by Bromyard so that in almost the 
same breath he may mention “the fortitude of Samson, the beauty 
of Absalom, the wisdom of Solomon, the swiftness of Asahel, the 
riches of Croesus, the uprightness of Alexander, the power of 
Octavian, the longevity of Enoch.” “Not only Christ and other 
martyrs but also Socrates” become joint witnesses to the truth.”® 
A peculiar fondness is shown for the fantastic monsters of classical 
legend. The story of Ulysses and the sirens appears in Brom- 
yard’s Summa, as well as in other collections of exempla. John 
Waldeby in preaching on “Carnal Delectation” as a special vice of 
prelates of the church, uses Matthew 26:31 as his text and in the 


course of his sermon moralizes the particular legend of Orpheus 
and Argus as follows: 


I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad. As the poets relate, Argus the shepherd had a hundred eyes; and 
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Orpheus, a most excellent player upon the lyre, wishing to steal his cattle, 
made all the eyes of Argus close in sleep, one by one, by playing upon his 
lyre: and thus having smitten off the head of the sleeping Argus, removed the 
cattle at his own will and pleasure. The moral of the story is that this Argus 
with the hundred eyes signifies each prelate, who ought to have eyes in every 
direction, seeking in advance to avert the perils of those committed to his 
charge. When prelates in Ezechiel and in the Apocalypse are called “beasts 
full of eyes, before and behind.” Orpheus singing sweetly to his lyre is the 
Flesh with its promptings to Lust, which sends to sleep all the eyes of discre- 
tion, and so, through the consent to sin, seizes and cuts off the reason which 
like a head should direct man, as the head directs and rules the members. 
Then it steals away the cattle committed to its charge, when it makes the 
whole strength of the body, subject to the reason of the mind, do service to 
the sin of Lust.?° 


The medieval preacher was not bothered with any conflict 
between science and religion and freely drew illustrations from 
compendia of natural science. One of the most famous of such 
compendia was the Physiologus, consisting of a number of moral- 
ized descriptions of animals, probably based on what was current 
zoological science in Alexandria in the second century. The 
preacher looked at nature not with his ordinary eye but with an 
interpretative sort of second vision. He was not interested in a 
study of the animal or vegetable world for its own sake. It was 
only the symbol or moral meaning which he believed lay behind 
the fact that he cared for. Miracles did not present any problem. 
“For the sake of the moral he could accept the most miraculous 
accounts of natural—or unnatural—phenomena without batting an 
eye.””’* Descriptions of natural objects are frequently followed by 
some pointed moralization. In one exemplum prelates and priests 
are compared to the moon at the time of eclipse: 


When the moone is directli bi-twixe the erthe in which we dwellen and 
the sunne, than is causid the eclipse. Right soo, when men of holi cherche, 
that is, prelates and prestes, which principalli shulden take light of kunnynge 
of the sunne of cristis laws, as the moone of the sunne, beth directli bitwixe 
it and the comen peple, with al hire power stoppynge and hidynge fro hem 
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the verrei knowyng ther-of, than is causid a greet goostli eclipse of the sunne 
of cristes light and his lawe in cristen meenes soules.” 


Preachers frequently sought to explain the mystery of tran- 
substantiation by the figure of a broken glass mirror. In each 
fragment a separate face is reflected, whereas one face alone 
appeared in the mirror when it was whole.” 

The cleansing power of the Word is emphasized by an apt 
illustration: A certain man poured water into an unclean basin 
and emptied it. The water was lost but the basin was cleansed. 
This is compared to the mind of a simple Christian who does not 
retain the Word of God but is nevertheless cleansed by it.” 

Most popular subjects from the realm of nature for pulpit 
moralizations were the beasts, birds, and fishes of the animal king- 
dom. Frequently the moral is not given. One such example is a 
description of the elephant taken from the Physiologus: 


An Olyvawnte . . . hathe no joyntes in his lymmys, and therefore he 
may never bowe; and when that he wyll rest hym he lenythe him to a tree. 
And so, when that men ben in purpose for to take hym, then when he is 
absent, they go and cutt this tree almoste a-two. And when this beste is 
dysposyd for to go and reste hym, then he gothe to this tree and lenythe hym 
there to; and then sodenly he fallythe downe, and so he is taken. And by 
no menys he may not a-ryse, by cawse that he hathe no joyntes.?® 


The moral, however, is drawn for us following Master William 
Lichfield’s description of the pelican: 


Birddes that have litel fleshe flighen wele; so that they [that] have many 
federys, as is the pellicane, the ostryche and such maner foules that have 
myche fleshe, they make sembland as they would flighe, and betyn her wynges ; 
bot her fete drawes ever up on the erthe. Thus many men make countynance 
as thay would do holy werkys, and maken myche dyn with ther wynges, 
spekyng of holynes. But ther lifyng is so full of fleshly lustes that they are 
no folowers of cristes passioun, but rather scorners.?* 
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Fables were popular in which animals were introduced as the 
actors: 


The eagle, king of birds, calls a parliament. He chooses various birds 
for various duties. He wants a clerk, but can find no one who knows Latin 
except the crow. The crow asks for time to shave tonsure and beard and to 
wash his head. He is uglier than before. One messenger comes for him 
and he says, “Cras, cras.” A second comes and he replies in the same way. 
A third messenger comes and kills him for obstinacy.?7 


Many illustrative stories arose as personal reminiscences. 
Journeys to a foreign country would bring many fresh marvels to 
enrich the conversation and the common stock of anecdotes for 
the pulpit. For example, Mt. Etna and other volcanoes provided 
irrefutable evidence for the existence of hell. Those having taken 
part in the crusades would have many incidents to relate. Stories 
told about some happening in a distant land might by wide repe- 
tition be given local color so that a miracle which happened in the 
Far East might well be repeated in the next parish. But going to 
a foreign country was not necessary for the creation of new 
exempla. Any monk having made a trip outside of the convent 
would have some interesting experiences to relate. The stories 
would be repeated by the brethren to others. Some incidents re- 
ceived at fourth hand were carefully related. The friar narrator 
would still be able to trace its long journey: “A certain trustworthy 
man of religion, a great preacher and a dependable witness, who 
learnt this same story from the priest who heard the confession 
of the woman mentioned, in her last infirmity, related it to me.” 
Rectors and village priests, friendly Cistercian monks, the Visitor 
of the Order, the nun, the layman, the gossiping housewife acting 
as host, even the midwife, would divulge the little tragedies of 
successes of the family circle or of friends. 

Hypothetical narrations were cited: illustrations of what 
might indeed be possible. One preacher pictures the feelings of 
a poverty stricken family should one of the daughters become the 
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wife of a prince or nobleman. They would have every reason to 
rejoice—and so have we, for the king of heaven designed to wed 
our poor human nature at his Incarnation.” The sermons were 
full of stories. When some distinguished preacher would fill a 
pulpit there would be a rich supply of illustrations which could be 
added to one’s collection.® 

Some of the exempla already cited may seem humorous to us 
but by the people of that time they were taken quite seriously. 
However, many stories were developed as humorous anecdotes 
with the purpose of entertaining the masses. The reason that few 
such humorous sermon manuscripts have come down to us is that 
only the more serious and Puritanical sort were able to survive the 
rigors of the Reformation. Some samples of the more restrained 
homiletical witticism have survived, however. Ovwst cites a “nar- 
ratio jocosa” jotted in the margin of a Latin sermon of Master 
Rypon of Durham: 


There was a certain bailiff, who was particularly oppressive in the way 
he collected rents from the poor. One day, riding out to a certain village 
in pursuit of his duties, he met with the Devil in human form. Said the 
Devil to him, “Whither are you going?” He replied, “To the next village, 
on my master’s business.” Mephistopheles then enquired if he was willing 
to take whatever was freely offered to him. The bailiff answered in the 
affirmative, and asked in his turn who the questioner might be, and what was 
his errand. The latter replied that he was the Devil, busy; like him in quest 
of gain, willing however, “not to take whatever men would have given me; 
but whatsoever they would gladly bestow with their whole heart and soul, 
that will I accept.” ‘You do most justly,” said the relentless bailiff. Pro- 
ceeding on their way together, as they approached the said village, they be- 
held a ploughman angrily commending to the Devil his half-tamed oxen that 
repeatedly strayed from the course. Said the bailiff to his companion, “Be- 
hold, they are yours!”” “No,” says the other, “they are in no wise given 
from the heart.” Then as they entered the village, the strains of a weeping 
child greeted their ears. Its mother, powerless to correct its faults, was wish- 
ing it to the Devil. Then says our bailiff, “This is yours indeed!” “Not at 
all,” replies the Devil, “for she has no desire to lose her son.” At length 
they reached the edge of the village. A certain poverty-stricken widow, whose 
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only cow the bailiff had seized the day before, espied him coming, and with 
knees bent and hands outstretched shrieked at him—“To all the devils of hell 
I commend thee.’”” Whereupon remarked the Devil—‘‘To be sure, this is 
mine. Because thus cordially you have been bestowed upon me, therefore 
I am willing to have you.” And snatching up the bailiff, he bore him away 
to hell.*? 


Nor are all of the surviving humorous anecdotes of a “re- 
strained homiletical witticism” type. The husband-wife jokes are 
not a modern invention. A Dominican of the Cambridge House 
in the thirteenth century included the following in his collection of 
pulpit stories: 


There was a certain widow, who had all her husband’s goods left to her 
by him in his will, of which she was the executrix. Having cast all further 
thought of his exequies to oblivion, a week after his death, as she was coming 
from church, her servant with her, she espied a kite seizing one of her 
chickens in front of her eyes. Said she to her servant—‘‘Run and rescue 
that chicken!’ But when the latter replied—“I can’t,” she said to him—‘All 
right, all right! Let the bird have the chicken for the benefit of my hus- 
band’s soul.’’? 


Both husband and wife are pretty much alive in the anecdote related 
in the Speculum Laicorum: 


A certain man, who had a greedy wife, roasted a fowl for them both 
to eat. When the bird had been roasted, his wife said to him—“Give me the 
wing!” And taking it she ate it up, and likewise devoured alone every part 
of the fowl. Her husband, who watched her, said at length—‘You have 
eaten up the whole thing yourself : there is nothing left but the spit. It is only 
fair that you should have a taste of that!” And with that spit he beat her 
handsomely.** 


The spirit of rivalry and contempt which existed between the 
regular and the secular clergy found its way into a number of 
humorous anecdotes. One such story, at the expense of the parish 
priests, is found in the above mentioned Dominican manuscript: _ 


31 Owst, Lit. And Pulpit In Med. Eng., pp. 162-163. 
32 Ibid., pp. 163-164. 
33 Owst, Lit. And Pulpit In Med. Eng., p. 164. 
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A certain rich and miserly rustic who was about to die had a chest filled 
with money and other treasures set in front of him as he lay sickening on 
his deathbed. He had already lost his power of speech when the priest came 
to help in the making of the will. The priest suggested a plan to the dying 
man’s wife and brother, whereby a “Ha!” from the patient might be taken to 
indicate approval of what was proposed to him, and silence as the mark of 
disapproval. This plan was agreed upon and the priest began with the ques- 
tion: “Do you wish to bequeath your soul to God after your decease, and 
your body to Mother Church for burial?” and the latter replied—“Ha!” 
Then said the priest to him—‘‘Do you wish to leave twenty shillings to the 
fabric of your church, where you have chosen to be buried?” But the other 
made no reply and kept a complete silence. Forthwith the priest pulled him 
violently by the ear, whereat the man cried—“Ha!” After that the priest 
pondered how he could get for himself the chest with the aforesaid treasure. 
So he said to the sick man—“I have some books, but I have no chest to keep 
them in. That coffer over there would be most useful to me. Would you 
like me, therefore, to have that coffer to put my books in?” But the other 
said nothing whatever to these remarks. Then the priest pinched his ear so 
hard that those who were present declared afterwards that the pinch drew 
blood from the man’s ear. Then the enfeebled rustic, in a loud voice, said 
to the priest before them all—“O you greedy priest, by Christ’s death, never 
shall you have from me as much as a farthing of the money which is in 
that chest!” Having thus spoken, he turned to his devotions and expired. 
Accordingly, his wife and relatives divided the money between them.** 


Another type of sermon anecdote derived its humor from 
the stupidities and follies of the rustics: 


A certain rustic’s axe fell into the river one day, and the owner stood 
on the bridge and waited for all of the water to flow by.®® 


The preacher was not overmuch concerned with the source 
or the veracity of his motley narrations. ‘Whether it is the truth 
of history or fiction doesn’t matter,” stated Bromyard, “because 
the example is not supplied for its own sake, but for its sig- 
nification.””** Accounts of the miraculous were readily accepted. 
There were miracles to be found in Scripture, so why should they 


34 Ibid., p. 165. 
35 Crane, op. cit., p. 148. 
36 Quoted by Owst, of. cit., p. 155. 
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cause any difficulty? When allegory was used to bring out the 
“deeper meanings” in a sermon, the medieval preacher applied 
the ontological proof not only to God but to the allegory also, and 
concluded that because it was conceivable it must be real.” With 
such a liberal conception of reality, the veracity of the illustrative 
stories need not be questioned. Appending to the exemplum an 
allegorical or symbolical explanation rendered it more independent 
and invested the story with a certain interest of its own. Often 
exempla were expanded and great collections gradually assumed 
the appearance of collections of entertaining stories. 

In spite of their popularity, the use of the exempla was con- 
demned by many preachers and leaders of the church. This was 
because many of the stories could hardly stand the test of ortho- 
doxy. Says Howie of such exempla: “They are an index of the 
democratic conceptions of theology prevalent in non-official circles.”’ 
Also, the extravagant nature of some of the exempla went a bit 
too far. Repeated warnings against sensational stories is evidence 
of their popularity. The coarseness of the age was frequently 
carried over into the popular tales. Many narrations were of a 
most questionable kind, bordering on the obscene if not entirely 
smutty. There were always certain preachers who amused their 
congregations by the recital of stories unsuited to the sanctity 
of the place and occasion. Because of their abuse, there would 
naturally come a condemnation of the use of exrempla. Rather 
than being helpful, illustrations all too often were told to enter- 
tain and amuse the people. As early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century we find a passionate denunciation of the abuse 
in the use of exempla. Dante deals with such abuse in one of 
his writings: 


Florence has not so many Lapi and Bindi 

As fables such as these, that every year 

Are shouted from the pulpit back and forth, 

In such wise that the lambs, who do not know, 
Come back from pasture fed upon the wind, 
And not to see the harm doth not excuse them, 


37 Kiessling, op. cit., p. 33. 
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Christ did not to his first disciples say, 

“Go forth, and to the world preach idle tales,” 
But unto them a true foundation gave; 

And this so loudly sounded from their lips, 
That, in the warfare to enkindle Faith, 

They made of the Evangel shields and lances, 
Now men go forth with jests and drolleries 
To preach, and if but well the people laugh, 
The hood puffs out, and nothing more is asked. 
But in the cowl there nestles such a bird. 
That, if the common people were to see it, 
They would perceive what pardons they confide in.** 


The abuses, which arose everywhere, attracted the attention of 
the church so that various councils allude to the matter, although 
the word exempla is not specifically mentioned.** The decrees of 
such councils were against an improper and excessive use of the 
illustrative istories and succeeded, in some degree at least, in 
checking some of the abuses. 

It may be of interest to note Luther’s attitude toward illustra- 
tive stories, especially toward the fable. Johannes Mathesius, 
a pupil and friend of the Reformer, in one of a series of sermons 
preached on the life of Luther tells us that 


When our Doctor had fought manfully against the monks and the 
fanatics for many years, as you have heard, and worn himself out preaching 
and translating the Bible until his head became faint, as he wrote from 
Coburg, he decided to refresh and amuse himself. He had observed that 
the Holy Ghost had written sensible and wise tales in his Bible and that the 
ancients were fond of putting veiled and cloaked truth and wisdom in the 
speech of animals and that wise men had collected such a book of fables 
with great care. He saw that this book had now been muddled and befouled 
by coarse and senseless people with clumsy, smutty tales and stories, and 
so while he was at Coburg he availed himself of the opportunity after meals 
to cleanse and adorn the old German Aesop with good solid German words 
and fine interpretations or moral teachings.*° 


38 Paradiso, xxix, 103-120, Longfellow’s translation. Quoted by Crane, of. cit pp 
Ixviii-lxix. aN, 
39 Such abuses were dealt with by the Council of Sens, 1528: the first C i 

* : i I 
Milan, 1565; and the Council of Burgos, 1624. serio 
40 Quoted by Doberstein. “Luther And The Fables of yaa 
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Luther started to make a collection of them in 1530, but physical 
illness and despondency occasioned by the death of his father 
and bad news from Augsburg cut short the work he had begun. 
Although Melanchthon urged him to finish the collection, this 
was not done, and it remained only a fragment consisting of 
thirteen fables. 

Although there came to be a promiscuous use of exempla in 
preaching, there were certain rules laid down in regard to them. 
The place of the exemplum, if not altogether excluded from the 
body of the sermon, was to be at the end, when the hearers were 
in need of something to arouse their flagging interest. The stories 
were usually introduced by “legitur’” or audivi.”” In a fourteenth 
century manuscript collection of the exempla of Etienne de Bour- 
bon, there are very definite directions for their use under seven 
heads. The writer regarded these exempla as proper material 
for preachers unversed in more serious patristic literature. Long 
stories were to be shortened and nothing incredible was to be 
related.* 

The use of illustrative stories in preaching has come down 
to the present day and in the library of most preachers there is 
usually to be found at least one volume on “Sermon Illustrations.” 
Though the stories of today are more refined and perhaps a little 
different in nature, yet our modern anecdote books have roots 
going back to the medieval collections of sermon exempla. The 
stories employed in our “children’s sermons” are very similar to 
the medieval exempla. It is still true that “Examples move men 
more than precepts,” and the visualizing of a point of instruction 
makes an impression upon the mind of the hearer. “I have heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye seeth thee.” 


41 Howie, of. cit., p. 14. 
42 Job 42:5. 


ON THE LITERARY TRADITION IN PREACHING 


JOSEPH SITTLER, JR. | 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


HE kind invitation to assemble into form a various company 
of ideas which I now submit to you under the title, The 
Literary Tradition in English Preaching, is dear to me on two 
grounds: it provides an occasion to urge upon those who are in 
preparation for the task of preaching that joyous and disciplined 
fellowship with the masters of English prose and verse which 
has gifts to give beyond the valid delight in all creations of beauty ; 
and, secondly, it affords an occasion, while witnessing to that 
joy, to make a modest oblation before the spirits of those who have 
presided over my preaching for now almost an even decade, and 
who, while they do not seek to usurp the primary place of “the 
glorious company of the apostles,” are yet themselves a glorious 
company for the student. 

Beginning, then, with the assertion that a broad literary cul- 
ture is first among all humane acquirements in high service to the 
proclamation of the Gospel, let us go on to say as precisely as we 
can what is the nature of this service, what its proper function 
and what its limitations, what things it can and what things it 
cannot do. The substance of what I have to say in pursuit of this 
task can be compressed into a two-part proposition to the delinea- 
tion of which we shall here devote ourselves: (1) the study of 
literature has slight contribution to make to the knowledge of the 
Gospel, or to its communication; (2) a solid and a broad grounding 
in the literary tradition of our language provides the profoundest, 
most various, and most fruitful witness to the need of the Gospel 
that our mortality can envisage 

The first part of that proposition then: that to the knowledge 
of the Gospel or to its communication the study of literature has 
slight contribution to make. I trust that there are few readers 
who are unacquainted with Dr. Nygren’s sharp book, Agape and 
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Eros—and therefore proceed with confidence to advance the argu- 
ment by recalling those wonderful pages in the second chapter 
where he speaks of the true method of interpreting the parables. 
He is there engaged in a criticism of Jiilicher’s work, Die Gleich- 
msreden Jesu, and speaks at greatest length of Jiilicher’s words 
about the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Dr. Nygren gives a just 
representation of the writer’s point of view-—that the parables 
are pedagogical instruments of demonstration; that they are huge 
analogies by which our Lord forced to capitulation on the hearer’s 
mind—“‘that it actually happened so in life.” Just as, then, one 
can take no exception to the description of the earthly father’s 
action, so “the application to the Heavenly Father is self-evident.” 
I have introduced this portion of Nygren’s book only to come 
properly to the reply he makes to this understanding of the par- 
ables. “Now if this method of interpretation be right, we can 
never find in the parables any light on the Divine Agape; for 
Agape is never self-evident or obvious, and in the ordinary affairs 
of life always appears as something more or less paradoxical. 
The Gospels are not human demonstrations, they are prophetic 
revelations.” 

If we will now generalize upon the insight given in this 
instance, we will come, I think, very close to the meaning of our 
proposition that to the knowledge of the Gospel the study of 
literature has slight contribution to make. For uniqueness is of 
the nature of the Gospel; it is essentially incomparable. Let us 
beware, then, that use of literature which would, at least by 
inference, dull the edge of what God has made sharp, blur the 
outline of what, by its nature, is incomparable of illustration, 
“reduce to a human commonplace,’ as Emil Brunner says, “a 
divine unheard-of.’ Have you not observed that when in your 
contemplation you bring your depth to bear on the deepest of 
things in the New Testament—that images fail, analogies falter? 
that here we stand confronted, not by a love whose quality we 
can surmise by an extension of our mortal knowledge—but by 
a tremendous, an incomprehensible and an unheard-of fact!/— 
a fact thrust into history for our acceptance and our adoration, 
but which will suffer itself neither to be compared without loss, 
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nor illustrated without distortion? Eschew, then, that tempting 
use of literary illustration which would say, “The love of God 
is like... .” For that in the love of God which once unhorsed 
a proud man near Damascus was precisely this, that it is like 
nothing that men’s minds have known, and therefore illustrable 
by no word men’s pens have written. Paul of Tarsus was not 
inept in the mobilization of human resources to the proclamation 
of that love which had shattered, remade, and had now become 
his life; but in his testimony to it he neither compares nor illus- 
trates. Amazement before the incredible has quite smothered the 
poor tribute of analogy—and his gasp of wonderment is still 
audible in the broken rhythms of the saying, “This Son of God 
... who loved me. . . and gave Himself for me!” 


But thus to debar the products of our literary tradition from 
that misuse which would seek by them to compare the incom- 
parable and illuminate from a reflected brightness a self-sustaining 
light—this rejection is not by any means to destroy their useful- 
ness, but is rather indeed to release them for their vital work in 
their proper sphere. A solid and a broad grounding in the literary 
tradition of our language provides the profoundest, most various, 
and most fruitful witness to the need of the Gospel that our 
mortality can envisage. For it is our task to proclaim this incom- 
parable to men; and what, in the terse definition of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, is literature but “the memorable speech of men’”— 
speech in which they have compressed—what? Here is a description 
of that speech as I find it in a Cambridge lecture of this same man. 


Is it possible, Gentlemen, that you can have read one, two, three, 
or more of the acknowledged masterpieces of literature without having 
it borne in on you that they are great because they are alive, and traffic 
not with cold celestial certainties, but with men’s hopes, aspirations, doubts, 
loves, hates, breakings of the heart; the glory and vanity of human endeavor, 
the transience of beauty, the capricious, uncertain lease on which you and 
I hold life, the dark coast to which we inevitably steer; all that curses or 
vexes, all that gladdens, saddens, maddens us men and women on this brief 
and mutable traject which yet must be home for awhile, the anchorage of 
our hearts ? 
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If, by our assiduous and delightful residence with that memor- 
able* speech which is the substance of literature we can come so 
nobly to value it—then I submit to you that it was no incautious 
assertion when I said that a broad literary culture is first among 
all humane acquirements in high service to the proclamation of 
the Gospel. St. Paul, in a terrible passage in the 8th of Romans, 
beholds the whole nation sighing and groaning in pain—waiting 
to be delivered into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. Now 
literature is a house of many mansions, and speaks in polyphonic 
voice; but I submit to you that the thematic melody of by far 
the grandest and largest part of our tradition from Chaucer to 
T. S. Eliot is the communication in memorable speech of St. 
Paul’s “sighing and groaning” —the multi-voiced and ceaseless 
protestations of disquietude evoked from us men whom God both 
made for Himself and whose hearts are restless till they find 
their rest in Him. 

In preparation of this paper I cast about to find a specific 
instance of that proper use of literature—to open, sensitize, and 
make aware the heart of the hearer to receive the incomparable 
word of the Gospel—and, because my own experience in the prac- 
tice of preaching is closest to me, ask your leave to choose an 
instance from that experience. About a year ago I was for 
one week at the University of Illinois conducting, under the 
auspices of the University Christian Mission and our own Board 
of Education, a seminar on the topic, ‘““The Distinctive Christian 
Vocabulary.” On one day I had spoken of the peculiar meaning 
of the word Faith as it is used in the New Testament and had 
excited from one young man the following protest. “Granted 
that I might have this faith which you assert to be the open door 
for the many gifts of God, can you tell me in plain words of a 
single human situation which would be made different because 
of it?” You will recognize in the form of that question a venerable 
pedigree reaching back even to a little group who, under another 
guise, wished to have delivery of the merchandise before exercising 
the trust of placing an order! But to proceed. I left the seminar 
that day with the promise to speak to the question the next; and 
that night in my room mused somewhat in this wise: Is there an 
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issue that is not temporary, or merely contemporaneous, or pro- 
duced by the conditions peculiar to our unhappy generation—but 
rather woven into the very stuff of our being; an issue which shall, 
when spoken of, engage by its catholicity the-intimate recollection 
of every man and woman? I had, you see, to speak of some tragedy 
resident in the very nature of things, some unresolved dissonance 
—in other words, some need for the Gospel—which exists inde- 
pendent of fortune or temperament, some “sighing or groaning” 
for which there is no anodyne in mind or circumstance. Perhaps 
it was the remembrance of that exquisite passage from Quiller- 
Couch that I cited a moment ago—“the capricious uncertain lease 
on which you and I hold life . . . this brief and mutable traject 
which yet must be home for awhile’—that caused me the next 
afternoon to speak of the problem of Time. Time, I mean, which 
as the frame in which we live our days sweeps all things into the 
flux of its own irreversible movement. We live in the moment; 
and no moment once passed is recoverable. A scene of joy revisited 
is not the same; a delight rehearsed has a charm of its own, but 
lost forever is the pristine charm of our first experience. And 
when, acting upon the determination to speak of the tragedy of 
time, I sat down to formulate what I should say, there came 
flooding in even from my own modest acquaintanceship with the 
corpus of English literature so abundant a medley of mernorable 
speech in which this time-tragedy has been unforgettably graven 
—that I was embarrassed by its copiousness. Follow, then, this 
softly spoken mood of mutability as it comes to expression in our 
tradition of English verse. From the quiet restraint of maturity 
Wordsworth reflects upon his youth and accepts that 


... That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures, 


but remembers 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, to me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
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The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the Rose, 

The Moon doth with delight 

Look around her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair: 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


And do you remember from your Faust the moment of Faust’s 
capitulation to the proposal of Mephisto? 


The bet I offer! And heartily! 

When thus I hail the moment flying: 
“Ah, still delay—thou art so fair!” 
(“Verweile, doch! du bist so schon!’’) 
Then Time be finished unto me! 


and the English lyrical counterpart of that in the lines of De La 
Mare, these, too, having somewhat to do with a lost lovely lady: 


Here lies a most beautiful lady, 

Light of step and heart was she; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 

But beauty vanishes; beauty passes ; 
However rare—rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country? 


When, in this particular thought, as in countless others, we tra- 
verse with our minds the possible paths of expression that occur 
to us, how very often do we find that a stupendous figure has gone 
long before us; and has spoken back what we but dimly have 
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surmised ; and spoken, moreover, with a velocity, a grace, a perfect 
fusion of thought and emotion that give to his words a stamp of 
finality beyond which language cannot go. We are speaking now 
of the tragedy of time—and the heart of that tragedy sings with 
perfect tranquillity in the first quatrain of Shakespeare’s 73rd 
Sonnet. 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


I would not needlessly amplify this illustrative matter, but ask 
your leave to add to the verses we have heard two very short ones, 
both from the pen of a lyricist of our time. Do you know, I 
wonder, The Shropshire Lad of A. E. Housman—and that moment 
in it when the boy from Shropshire, now in the brittle, hard, 
companionless city, leans of a spring morning from the window 
of his London room? The full weight of that tragedy of muta- 
bility and change which is Everyman’s is caught in these eight 
lines with their quietly sobbing close: 


Into my heart an air that kills 

From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those? 


That is the land of lost content, 

I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


Now the relevancy of all I have said will hang upon whether or 
not you see, by confronting the mind with its own deep thoughts 
evoked and formed in memorable speech, literature’s use in stabbing 
the mind awake to its own nature, in deep so calling unto deep 
that each hears echoed forth in speech his own soul’s knowledge 
of itself. If that has happened as I have spoken, then the voices 
of our mortal great have prepared you to hear with immaculate 
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and open heart an incomparable and immortal Word from God 
which declares to this time-tragedy the only word that can be 
spoken. Have you perhaps already remembered a word of the 
Gospel the need for which has been made throbbing and alive in 
this moment? This perhaps?—“. . . the King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords; who only hath immortality,” or “In Whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning!” 

To speak in detail, yes, even to mention the uses of literary 
culture to the man. who proposes to speak to men on these end- 
lessly various concerns which constitute the moral and the spiritual 
being is manifestly impossible within the scope of a single paper. 
But I offer you a brief catalogue of uses which have in preach- 
ing made me debtor to the English literary tradition. 

1. To point a problem. I think of Matthew Arnold, that 
tormented son of the age of materialism in ethics, relativism in 
philosophy, who gave us many a stark picture of futility and chaos 
before these demons emerged in our century in full power. Do 
you know his Dover Beach with its superb picture of the Nine- 
teenth Century spirit? 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 
But now I only hear— 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing, roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


But first here, as in almost every other function of the beholding 
mind, is Shakespeare, so rich and bounteous a man because he 
was, in John Keats’ phrase, “a mighty and miserable part of the 
human heart.” 

2. To communicate a mood. The utilization of literary 
works to this end has, to my mind, at no time been so expertly 
managed as in the sermons and religious addresses of Robertson 
of Brighton. Read sometime the book—now, I think, out of 
print, but still available—The Life and Letters of F. W. Rob- 
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ertson. There is a complete course in practical homiletics, and 
upon this point particularly rewarding. How superbly, when he 
would speak of the material world, he illuminates his paragraphs 
with the rich imagery of Wordsworth; or when he would speak 
of the moral will, with the sombre awfulness of John Milton. 
But we must get on. 

3. To anticipate the emerging mental climate of the future. 
I think of how often, when the voices of an age appear to speak 
with unanimous verdict upon the meaning of life, and upon the 
belief of the day—there appear slight cracks in the solid structure 
of this unanimity—and through them come drifting voices that 
tell us, if we have ears to hear, that that tomorrow for which 
our preaching ought to arm our people will be a different quality. 
One of the amazing manifestations of the mind of our time is 
that deepening spirituality which is coming to expression, of all 
places, from the heretofore completely secularized and anti- 
religious Left. From one of the poems of W. H. Auden, I copy 
this: 


And out of the turf the bones of war continue; 

“Know then, cousin, the major cause of our collapse 

Was a distortion in the human plastic by luxury produced, 

Never higher than in our time were the vital advantages ; 

To matter entire, to the unbounded vigors of the instrument, 

To all logical precision we were the rejoicing heirs, 

But pompous, we assumed their power to be our own, 

Believed machines to be our hearts’ spontaneous fruit, 

Taking our premise as shoppers take a tram— 

While the disciplined love which alone could have employed 
these engines 

Seemed far too difficult and dull, and when hatred promised 

An immediate dividend ; all of us hated.” 


Now that is not the Gospel; but I submit it to you as evidence 
of those bitter and broken voices of Godlessness which do some- 
times “go before the face of the Lord to prepare His way!” 
Before we close with a word from John Henry Newman, let 
us put in a paragraph the substance of what we have argued : 
that a broad grounding in English literary tradition grows up in 
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the student to become a vital monitor of thought and of speech; 
gives to the preacher a catholicity of understanding which, in the 
words of Goethe, permits him to “oppose to the aberrations of 


ee) 


the moment the masses of universal experience;” as it shapes 
his words to clarity and fitness, tends quietly also to form his 
thoughts to precision and power. But let us hear Newman in a 
great passage, which, having read, I beseech you to ponder: 


- If then the power of speech is a gift as great as any that can be named— 
if the origin of language is considered by many philosophers to be nothing 
short of divine—if by means of words the secrets of the heart are brought 
to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried off, sympathy 
conveyed, counsel imparted, experience recorded, and wisdom perpetuated 
—if by great authors the many are drawn up into unity, national character 
is fixed, a people speaks, the past and the future, the East and the West 
are brought into communication with each other—if such men are, in a 
word, the spokesmen and prophets of the human family— it will not answer 
to make light of Literature or to neglect its study; rather we may be sure 
that, in proportion as we master it in whatever language, and imbibe its 
spirit, we shall ourselves become in our own measure the ministers of like 
benefits to others, be they many or few, be they in the obscure or the more 
distinguished walks of life—who are united to us by social ties, and are 
within the sphere of our personal influence. 


THE UNION CHURCH PROBLEM IN EASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MARK OWEN HELLER 
Trumbauersville, Pennsylvania 


4 a consideration prompting this study centers in a type of 

church peculiar to the Pennsylvania German section of eastern 
and southeastern Pennsylvania within the bounds of the Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The term “Union Church”’ shall 
be understood here to mean a certain measure of co-operative 
affiliation between a Lutheran congregation and a Reformed con- 
gregation, the external evidence of which centers in the ownership 
and use of a common property, including a church building in 
which both congregations hold their respective services of worship. 
Under this arrangement each congregation conforms to a schedule 
planned to provide a minimum of interference and a maximum of 
equality for both. 

In 1939 the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania num- 
bered 593 congregations. Of this number 181 had the status of 
congregations functioning in some sort of physical union as a 
Union church. The disparity of operation ranges between two 
extremes. There are Union churches where the only thing in 
common is the use of the church building, usually on alternate 
Sundays, while on the other hand there are Union churches where 
the Sunday School (usually using non-denominational literature 
and so-called Gospel song books), the choir, the organist, and 
the treasurer are the same for both congregations. Between these 
two extremes are the majority of the Union churches with adjust- 
ments as to Sunday School, church council, and church music to 
suit their local preference. 

Basic to the extremes are two diametrically opposed view- 
points as written into the Articles of Agreement of two Wilkes- 
Barre Conference Union churches almost 100 years ago. For 
Immanuel Church, Dorrance Township, Luzerne County, we note 
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that “Whereas, the Evangelical Lutheran and German Reformed 
Churches are two separate and distinct religious denominations, 
governed by two separate and distinct Synods, therefore we can 
only safely enter into a co-partnership and not into a perfect 
union.” The other point of view is reflected in the Articles of 
Schellhammer’s Church: “Since this is a Union Church, either a 
Lutheran or Reformed pastor can minister in it,” serving both 
congregations, and elected by union vote. However, this arrange- 
ment of 1848 no longer obtains today. 

That two separate congregations of distinctly different de- 
nominational affiliation, having more in common than the use of 
the church building for worship and the adjoining cemetery for 
burial, ultimately find themselves in problem situations is well 
known to anyone familiar with Union church conditions. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present something of the 
relative strength or weakness of such union relationships through 
the years. Especially are we interested in the causes which brought 
about the separation of congregations in twenty Union Churches 
in the last forty years. The limitations of space prevent our 
entering into any extended historical details, but it may be that 
the citation of major and contributing causes in outline will pro- 
vide not only illustrations of Union church problems but also some 
fundamental and basic factors essential for their solution. 

The first question to be asked is, How did these Union 
churches originate? Pennsylvania was largely settled during the 
colonial and post-Revolutionary periods by Germans who were 
refugees from political and economic conditions in Europe. Many 
received a grant of land in the rural wilderness and began their 
life anew. In establishing their new homes on these shores it 
is to their credit that in due time they took the necessary steps 
to build schools and churches in what were for them convenient 
locations. Most of these new settlers were Protestant, either 
Lutheran or Reformed (some church records saying “Presby- 
terian’’), and in the early period a small proportion of Mennonites. 

While we may hold that the causes for the origin and de- 
velopment of the Union churches in Pennsylvania were largely 
economic, yet the heritage of church and state politics in Europe 
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in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was also a factor. 
During this period the principle of cuius regio eius religio (the 
religion of a territory is determined by the religion of its ruler) 
had tremendous effect. It is evident that in localities where Roman 
Catholics periodically became rulers, Protestant denominational 
lines would be reduced to a minimum. When a Roman Catholic 
ruler compelled outward allegiance it was necessary that both 
Lutheran and Reformed should hold to the slender thread of 
secretly being Protestant instead of making any point of denomi- 
national distinctions. 

In coming to America the great majority of these German 
settlers arrived with little or no money. When we consider also 
that in that early period of settlement the total population in 
any given area was comparatively small, that the German lan- 
guage was a binding tie, and that a church as well as a school 
was considered essential for their well being and the future of 
their children, it is not strange that utilitarian considerations 
outweighed many others and that resources and labor were pooled 
in constructing one building to serve for Lutheran, Reformed 
(or Presbyterian), and Mennonite worship. This was considered 
all the more feasible because of the scarcity of preachers and the 
practical impossibility of either group holding more than one 
service a month. Therefore, all things considered, why. not build 
a Union church? 

Today many of these old, established Union churches stand 
alone in the open country, possibly several miles removed from 
the nearest village. Only a few are to be found in a city or 
town, so classified with a minimum population of 2,500. Wherever 
such a Union church was located in a growing community that 
attained to the statistical proportions of a town or city, the 
economic reason for the Union church’s existence disappeared, 
and sooner or later plans were formulated that made each con- 
gregation the possessor of its own church property. 

The question which now logically confronts us is, How many 
of the old established Union churches are still in existence today, 
and what is their percentage ratio to the total number of Lu- 
theran congregations organized during the same period? In the 
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following table, column 1 shows the number of congregations 
organized up to and including 1799, and column 2 the number 
of these congregations that are Union: 


Conference I 2 3 
Allentown 24 21 87% 
Danville 12 4 33% 
German 2 None No 
Lancaster 14 3 21% 
New Jersey None None No 
Norristown 15 4 26% 
Philadelphia aay | None No 
Pottsville 5 5 100% 
Reading 29 18 62% 
Wilkes-Barre 3 B) 100% 
105 58 55% 


This table reveals that more than half of the congregations organ- 
ized before 1800 within the present Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
were Union churches. The number of Union churches established 
after 1800 is indicated by periods in the following table: 


Conference Before 1800 1800-1849 1850-1899 Since 1900 Total 


Allentown Zl 15 13 Zz 51 
Danville 4 7 8 None 19 
Lancaster 3 6 4 1 14 
Norristown 4 4 5 None 13 
Pottsville 5 11 5 None 21 
Reading 18 17 2 None 47 
Wilkes-Barre 3 7 6 None 16 

Total 58 67 53 3 181 


There are no Union Churches in the German, the New Jersey, 
and the Philadelphia Conferences today. 

The interesting fact about the foregoing analysis is the dis- 
tinct trend away from the Union church in the last 40 years as 
shown by Column 4. This would indicate that the organization 
of Lutheran congregations with Union church associations is a 
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thing of the past. But even if no more are established, what 
about the 181 that are still of that status? 

We must bear in mind that most of the Union churches are 
distinctly rural. In addition there are several other fundamental 
features which, with few exceptions, are common to the group 
as a whole. Statistical tables together with familiarity with local 
situations will verify that in both the Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations (1) each is linked with from one to five other 
congregations in its own denomination to form a parish, (2) 
not much money is involved per capita in current and benevolence 
expenditures, (3) the minister’s salary is comparatively small, 
and two or more congregations to a parish makes the proportion- 
ate share for each quite light, and (4) a schedule of services, 
usually on the basis of alternate Sundays, and for some just once 
a month is satisfactory to the people. 

Any problem situations with which Union congregations con- 
tinue to wrestle from year to year are always subordinate to two 
factors just mentioned, (1) finances and (2) church attendance. 

Financially the small and average sized congregations will 
insist that nothing more can be expected. Where this is really 
the case, it must be acknowledged that congregations are only 
able to maintain their identity because they are Union. As for 
the large congregations, all are quite self-sufficient and request 
only that the church-at-large attend to its own affairs and they 
will take care of theirs. Generally the parishioners still hold 
to the stipulation of generations ago when, for the payment of 
one dollar, or fifty cents, or in some cases as little as a quarter, 
in dues, a member maintained his good standing. Consequently 
per capita giving in many of the congregations of Union affiliation 
is limited to from $3.00 to $5.00 per year, and the benevolence 
apportionment is honored by the majority to the extent of from 
one-tenth to one-fourth of what is expected. Speaking of benevo- 
lence, it must be said in all fairness that Union congregations 
are probably not more serious offenders in failing to meet their 
apportionment than self-contained congregations. It should also 
be said that out of the 91 congregations in the Lutheran Minis- 
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terium of Pennsylvania who raised 100% of their apportionment 
in 1939, twenty-one were Union. 

In matters of perpetuating their congregational identity, it 
can be said that the total number of Lutheran Union congrega- 
tions, compared with the Reformed Union congregations, indi- 
cates that neither has much more at stake than the other in being 
Union. In many of the Union congregations the membership 
figures are comparable and each congregation is readily able to 
assume its equity in property upkeep. The main reason for the 
development of strained relationships between the two congrega- 
tions is found in either the one or the other being left behind in 
numerical growth, and the smaller trying to limit expenditures 
for property repair or building expansion, because on a 50-50 
basis the smaller has a larger per capita responsibility. However, 
it is not uncommon for the larger congregation to meet one or 
more situations of this type on a two, three, or even four to one 
basis, but one is quite safe in saying that such a condition does 
not go on forever, especially not if the larger congregation is 
projecting the most intensive program of which it is capable and 
would like to be doing even more. 

Another major problem is the Sunday School, particularly 
where one school serves for both congregations. Some use de- 
nominational literature in alternate years, but many do not. In 
the latter instances, in order not to seem to be partial, neither 
Lutheran nor Reformed literature or hymnals are in use, with 
results that are far from salutary. With little or no training 
given in the Sunday School of a distinctly denominational char- 
acter, including emphasis upon world evangelization carried on 
by that denomination, there is little wonder that adults have 
limited interest in the work of the church-at-large. Other prob- 
lems center in the choir, the organist, and the Ladies’ Aid Society 
in cases where one of these serves for both congregations. But 
all the problems that we have mentioned, and possibly a few more, 
can be illustrated from a case study of the congregations that 
severed their Union status since 1900. The limitation of space 
necessitates the elimination of most of the historical sequences. 
Following are statements of the barest facts. 
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GRACE CHURCH—BELFAST 


This congregation of the Allentown Conference, located in Northampton 
County, had its beginnings in 1834. The original church was built by the 
co-operation of Reformed, Moravians, and Lutherans in 1828, but the 
Moravians seldom used it. In 1852 it was remodeled and redecorated. 
After another 50 years, in 1903, it was decided to build a new Union 
church. Disagreement arose in the building committee over the use of 
the original foundation. After a number of meetings failed of solution, 
the Lutheran congregation decided to build its own church. With this turn 
of affairs, the excavating for the foundation of a Lutheran church having 
already begun, the Reformed representatives called a meeting for August 
8, 1904, to vote on repairing the Union church. The Lutheran group, 
however, refused to be dissuaded from its plan for a new church, but 
gave consent to the Reformed congregation to repair the old church pro- 
vided the Lutheran congregation would not be held responsible for any 
of the cost. The separate functioning of each congregation dates from 
that time, and each now has its own church edifice. 


Curist CHURCH—FREEMANSBURG 


The town location is also in Northampton County, just beyond the city 
limits of Bethlehem. The congregation is a member of the Allentown 
Conference, dating its beginnings from 1848. Until 1875 the Union church 
was called “The Communion Church of Freemansburg,” used by Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Moravian congregations. In 1876 a new brick church was 
dedicated and the name changed to “The Trinity Union Church of Free- 
mansburg.” In 1902, with a church sufficient in size for the needs of both 
congregations and with no record of undue friction between the congrega- 
tions, “the Lutherans withdrew from Trinity Union and organized Christ 
Church.” There seems to be no information from any source, apart from 
the decision to have their own church, that is any more definite. A Lutheran 
church was built and it is valued today at $30,000. 


Curist CHURCH—HELLERTOWN 


Organized in 1870, this congregation of the Allentown Conference is 
located in a community of 4,500 population. In 1926 the baptized mem- 
bership of the Lutheran congregation was almost 1,000, and membership 
in the Union Sunday School about 700. That year the Lutheran congrega- 
tion purchased another property and projected a future building program. 
However, with the financial turn of 1929 no further steps were taken. 
Meanwhile, in 1937, the Reformed congregation, through a legacy, was 
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deeded a property upon which it built a parish house. The Union Sunday 
School was dissolved and former crowded conditions were rectified when 
the Reformed organized their own Sunday School to meet in the new 
parish house. With the Union church in urgent need of renovation and 
repair, the Reformed congregation decided that it could not maintain two 
church properties. In consequence the Lutheran congregation purchased 
the Reformed equity in the Union church in January, 1938, and immediately 
began a program of property restoration culminating in re-dedicatory services 
in January, 1939. During the last ten or fifteen years the Lutheran con- 
gregation had about three times the numerical strength of the Reformed 
congregation. The latest report of Lutheran baptized membership is over 
1,200. The separation was amicable and each congregation now has its 
own facilities. 


St. Preter’s—RITTERSVILLE 


_ Rittersville is a suburban community to both Allentown and Bethlehem. 

The Union church was built in 1842 by members of Reformed and Lutheran 
congregations located in neighboring communities, after which pastors were 
called to the two newly organized congregations. Until 1893 both con- 
gregations conducted their affairs in common, but in that year each congre- 
gation adopted a constitution governing its own affairs. In 1906, the 
Lutheran congregation having grown more rapidly, the Reformed took issue 
with certain matters of policy in the choir and Sunday School. In conse- 
quence both congregations then organized their own.. In October, 1914, 
St. Peter’s Lutheran congregation, having sold its equity in the Union church 
to the Reformed congregation, held dedicatory services in a new church 
valued today at $50,000. The congregation now has a confirmed member- 
ship of over 800 and a Sunday School of 750. The present membership 
of St. Peter’s Reformed church is about one-third that of the Lutheran. 


St. JoHN’s—DENVER 


Located in Lancaster County, this congregation is a member of the 
Lancaster Conference. The organization date, 1890, also corresponds with 
the building of a Union church. It is said that complete harmony and 
understanding prevailed for more than twenty years, but the Lutheran 
congregation, having accepted the offer of one of its members to build a 
memorial Lutheran church, dedicated its own house of worship on Whit- 
sunday, 1913; it is generally known as Ream Memorial. The Reformed 
congregation paid the Lutherans a nominal sum for its equity. Both con- 
gregations, with their Sunday Schools, are comparable in size, but the Lu- 
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theran congregation is a self-supporting congregation while the Reformed 
is one in a parish of four churches. 


SALEM—LINCOLN 


This congregation, also in the Lancaster Conference, was organized 
in 1840. The Reformed congregation was organized in 1850, and the 
Union church built in 1853. In general there was a spirit of unanimity 
through the succeeding 47 years, except that toward the last there was 
growing dissatisfaction in the Lutheran congregation with a common treasury. 
The treasurer’s report invariably showed the Lutheran members bearing the 
major expense. By 1900 the Union church was in need of renovation and 
repair, but difficulty was found in raising sufficient funds equitably for 
the project. The Lutherans decided to separate and build their own church, 
which was dedicated in September, 1902. Subsequently the Reformed 
also decided upon a new church. _ In a comparatively short time these 
congregations, unable to raise sufficient funds in common for the upkeep 
of a Union church, had erected and completely paid for two handsome 
church buildings. The minutes of the joint congregational meeting held 
October 15, 1900, contain this comment, ‘The feeling was that it would be 
better for sall concerned.” 


St. Marx’s—PENNSBURG 


This congregation in the Norristown Conference, organized in 1856, 
became party in that year to the building of a Union church located near 
the southern limits of the town. The growth of both congregations kept 
pace with the growing community until both church and Sunday School 
outgrew the capacity of the building. In 1879 the Union Sunday School 
was discontinued in favor of a Sunday School for each denomination. Later 
both Sunday Schools, meeting at different hours, also overtaxed all accom- 
modations. In 1897 both congregations agreed amicably to separation, 
the Reformed retaining the original property. The Lutheran congregation 
purchased property near the northern limits of the town, about a mile 
distant from the previous location, and in June, 1900, dedicated a fine, 
new stone church valued today at $80,000. Each congregation reports a 
baptized membership slightly over 750 and a confirmed membership of 
better than 500. 


St. Joun’s—RICHLANDTOWN 


Located three miles east of Quakertown, the first Union church was 
built in 1809. This one served until 1859 when it was torn down to give 
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place to a larger church. By 1917 the question confronting both congre- 
gations was what should be done about a major program of renovation. 
In June, 1917, the Lutheran congregation rejected a proposal of separation 
by the Reformed, agreeing in principle, but refusing on the ground that the 
time was not ripe. Because of the high cost of building material, there 
was evidently a stalemate on the question as to which should be the con- 
gregation to sell. In 1923 the joint church council agreed to the program 
of tearing down the old church and building a new Union church. The 
Lutheran congregation unanimously approved, but the Reformed voted 
against this proposal. Following is a transcript of a subsequent communi- 
cation: “The Lutheran congregation has voted in favor of every movement 
for improving the church building, while the Reformed have always opposed 
it. From the late action of your congregation it would seem that you are 
neither willing to build a new church nor remodel the old one... .” 

In 1926 the Lutheran congregation voted 12 to 1 to purchase a building 
lot. In 1929, by majority vote, the Lutheran congregation decided to 
build its own church. Ultimate expenditure, providing a beautiful stone 
churgh, was $61,000. In December, 1930, when it was too late, the 
Reformed consistory requested “a joint meeting for the purpose of con- 
sidering ways and means of rebuilding or remodeling our joint church 
building.” The Lutheran council accepted, under protest, $1,250 for their 
equity in the Union church. Later the Reformed expended over $20,000 
in remodeling, and now each congregation is able to carry on its own 
activity in favorable surroundings. A $600 balance in the Union Sunday 
School treasury at the time of separation has never been divided on the 
technicality, offered by the Reformed, that theirs is still a Union Sunday 
School. 


St. JoHn’s—RIDGE VALLEY 


Located in Bucks County, in a definitely rural setting about three miles 
north of Sellersville, the first Union church, also serving as a school house, 
was erected in 1792. In 1854 Lutheran, Reformed, and Mennonite congre- 
gations united in erecting a church edifice which is now used exclusively 
by the Reformed congregation. A growing Mennonite colony resulted in 
their early withdrawal to build their own meeting house. Toward the end 
of the century the Union church became too small for the growing Lu- 
theran congregation, and it was also greatly in need of repair. After 
several years of negotiation with no evidence of property improvement in 
sight, the Lutheran congregation decided to erect a church of its own. 
Lutheran majority sentiment was against separation until 1898 when there 
was no longer reason to hope for Reformed co-operation in enlarging 
and repairing the house of worship. Meanwhile, however, a significant 
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step had been taken in the separation of the Union Sunday School. In 
June, 1900, the new Lutheran church was dedicated, built just across the 
road on the adjoining property, and in four years it was free of debt. 
In 1904 the Lutheran congregation donated its equity in the Union church 
to the Reformed congregation with the proviso ‘that it should be only 
Reformed property and never again a Union church 

An interesting sidelight is that the Lutherans could never gain consent 
to install a bell in the Union church tower. In the new Lutheran church 
a bell was included in the original equipment. Several years later the 
Reformed congregation decided to have a bell too, so now there are two 
bells where formerly there was none. 


CHRIST—TINICUM 


Also in Bucks County and a member of the Norristown Conference, 
this Lutheran congregation was organized in 1760 and has always had a 
rural setting. It appears that the log church which served until 1808 was 
a Lutheran church. From then a Union church was shared in alternating 
periods, according to the annual settlement records, with either Presbyterian 
or Reformed congregations. In 1861 a third church was built which in 
1907 was struck by lightning and burned. Previously there had been some 
consideration of separation. The burned church brought the matter to an 
issue and the Lutherans voted by a large majority to build their own church 
in the village of Tinicum. A fine stone church was erected and paid for 
in two years. The present valuation is $40,000. 


CHRIST—TOWAMENCIN 


Located in the open country near Kulpsville, Montgomery County, 
the corner stone for the Union church was laid in 1833 and the building 
served, “with the least possible repairs,” inasmuch as the walls were not 
considered sufficiently sound to warrant the expense, until 1912. Mean- 
while, from 1881, there was a growing consciousness that it would be to the 
best interests of both congregations if each had its own church property. 
Agreement was eventually reached in 1910 with the Reformed retaining 
the original site and both congregations erecting new churches on adjoining 
property with the highway between. When both churches were ready for 
occupancy, the Union Sunday School was dissolved and the property and 
assets were equally divided. 


.ZION—ZION HI Ly 


The sixth of the congregations we list in the Norristown Conference 
is located in a village about three miles north of Quakertown near the 
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northern boundary of Bucks County. A Union church was built in 1840. 
In 1890 this building was razed and present brick edifice built. It is 
understood that at this time the Reformed congregation was larger than 
the Lutheran. However, certain Reformed families, not in agreement with 
the new church, transferred their membership to a neighboring Reformed 
congregation where no such financial obligation would rest upon them. This 
was the beginning of the weakening of the numerical strength of the Re- 
formed congregation, which by 1937 had dwindled to 12. Meanwhile, in 
later years, if any property repairs were needed, the Lutheran congregation 
had no other alternative than to meet the major if not the entire expense. 
In 1937 the Reformed relinquished their equity for a consideration equivalent 
to the unpaid bills incurred by them. 


FRIEDENS—HEGINS 


Organized in 1816, this congregation in the Pottsville Conference was 
in all probability party to a Union church from the beginning. The decision 
in 1935 to sever this bond was not arrived at hastily. Some years before, the 
Reformed congregation had been willed a substantial sum of money looking 
toward the day when such a step might be taken. In 1935 it was agreed that 
the reconditioning of the Union church could no longer be delayed. The 
Reformed congregation, faced with a decision of either sharing the expense 
of repairs or projecting a building program of its own, decided upon the 
latter course. Both congregations simultaneously approved the separation, 
and the Lutherans paid the Reformed $5,000 for their equity. In 1937 the 
new Reformed church, valued at about $36,000, was ready for occupancy. 
The Lutheran congregation expended another $7,000 on remodeling, a total 
of $12,000, and in two years was almost free of debt. For a number of 
years the Union Sunday School had been the only thing both congregations 
had in common apart from the church property. Today each Sunday School 
is larger than both had previously been together. Through the years the 
Lutheran congregation was the larger numerically, but the Reformed the 
better situated financially. Therefore the direction taken by each in the 
process of separation developed most logically and most satisfactorily to both. 


St. Peter’s—Orwin (Tower City) 


A member of the Pottsville Conference, the congregation was organized 
in 1856 simultaneously with the building of the Union church. The status 
of the Union arrangement may be gauged from the steps that led to the 
ultimate separation. The first was the elimination of the common treasury, 
the introduction by the Lutherans of the envelope system, and administra- 
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tion of their own funds. The next affected the Union Aid Society which was 
largely of Lutheran constituency; since 1917 a Lutheran Ladies’ Aid and 
Missionary Society has been doing splendidly. The third major step in- 
volved the Sunday School, when in 1925 the Lutheran church council approved 
the organization of a Lutheran Sunday School ; when organized, the attend- 
ance soon increased 50% over the Union School totals and the offerings dou- 
bled. The final step came in 1928 when the Lutheran congregation moved 
into its own new church and gave over to the Reformed congregation com- 
plete possession of the property they had held in common. With no proposi- 
tion for buying or selling, the Lutheran congregation projected its own 
expansion program, and when the new church was completed followed the 
very simple procedure of withdrawing and making a gift to the Reformed 
of their entire equity. 


ALSACE—ALSACE 


This church is located just outside the northern limits of the city of 
Reading. The first church was erected about 1737, with services originally 
conducted in French and German. The second and third Union churches on 
the site were built in 1752 and 1850. By 1907 major repairs were needed 
and both congregations had grown tremendously, with the Reformed mem- 
bership at 800 and the Lutheran at 600. This overcrowding and the challenge 
of the growing city, with the need by both congregations for services every 
Sunday, eventually brought about an amicable separation. Since 1907 a 
highway separates two churches practically identical in size, plan, and build- 
ing material, each valued at $100,000. In 15 years, by 1922, the Lutheran 
congregation had doubled its membership to 1,200, the average attendance in 
the Lutheran Sunday School was three times that of the former Union 
school, and the congregational income was fifteen times what it had been in 
1898. The latest baptized membership report is 1,996 souls. The growth of 
the Reformed congregation is comparable, and it is conceded that neither con- 


gregation could have met the challenge of the growing community as a 
Union church. 


TRINITY—BoweErs 


This congregation, located in Maxatawny Township, Berks County, and 
a member of the Reading Conference, was organized in 1859, exactly 100 
years after the Reformed congregation, with which a union was effected in 
1871 and a church built. This Union church, the first for the Lutherans, was 
the third for the Reformed. On August 11, 1900, sparks from a burning 
barn ignited the shingle roof of the Union church and it, too, burned to the 
ground. Following this catastrophe, after several joint meetings of the con- 
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gregations, it was finally agreed to dissolve the union and each congregation 
erect its own house of worship. 


TRINITY—GOUGLERSVILLE 


A member of the Reading Conference, Trinity is an outgrowth of the 
Wyomissing Union church at Gouglersville, Berks County. The first Union 
church was built in 1850 and replaced in 1887. In 1894 a chapel was erected 
across the street for the better accommodation of the Sunday School. The 
following few statements from the resolutions drawn by the joint church 
councils at a meeting November 5, 1908, are self explanatory: “Whereas the 
Lutheran and Reformed congregations of the Wyomissing Church, Gouglers- 
ville, consider their union inadequate to promote their general welfare, and 
whereas each congregation feels that henceforth it can maintain itself, there- 
fore....” Satisfactory arrangement was made in the division of the prop- 
erty, the Lutherans retaining the Sunday School chapel until 1917 when a 
new church was built. 


ZION—W OMELSDORF 


Located in a community adjacent to Reading, Zion was organized in 1792 
when the Union church was built. This church served until 1867 when it 
was rebuilt. Twenty years later the debt was still over $1,000. Until 1914 
the church was used by each congregation on alternate Sundays. Then an 
agreement was reached according to which each congregation held a service 
every Sunday. Until 1909 there was a common treasury. On May 20, 
1915, the Lutheran congregation, by a vote of 65 to 1, decided to build its own 
church. On August 15 of the same year the Reformed took similar action. 
We understand that at no time was there any serious misunderstanding or 
friction. 


Curist—-CONYNGHAM 


The first Union church, spoken of as a “log church,” was built in 1826 
and served until 1872 when a frame church was built at a cost of $7,000. 
Just one service of Holy Communion had been held in the new church when, 
on January 11, 1873, it was destroyed by fire. But on January 18, 1874, 
another church was dedicated. Meanwhile some Lutheran effort at separa- 
tion was projected, but to no effect. The common treasury was abolished in 
1880, and a new constitution called for other congregational adjustments. 
Thus the Union arrangement continued until December 15, 1925, when the 
church was again destroyed by fire. With the rebuilding of another church 
again before them, the Lutherans voted in February, 1928, to erect their own 
church. On May 12, 1929, the new church, costing $59,000, was dedicated. 
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Since that time the membership has increased more than 60% and the Sun- 
day School’s average attendance is over 200, which figure was only reached 
on special occasions as a Union school. The Reformed congregation also 
reports similar progress. The community location is in Luzerne County, and 
Christ Lutheran church is a member of the Wilkes-Barre Conference. 


St. Joun’s—St. JoHN’s 


Founded in 1799, this congregation is also a member of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference. In 1800 Reformed and Lutherans met and decided to 
build a Union church, but it was not until 1808 that such a building, to be 
used for both school and church purposes, was erected. In 1825 this building 
was replaced by a larger log church. When this one became inadequate, in 
1873, the congregations built another, this one at a cost of $14,000. In 1894 
it was improved and beautified, but in 1912 it, too, was reduced to ruin by 
fire. In the face of this situation both congregations decided to separate and 
build their own churches, but not without considerable opposition on both 
sides. Today both congregations are convinced that they followed the best 
plan. Latest reports indicate the Reformed property valuation at $40,000 
and the Lutheran at $30,000. Lutheran church membership is 365 and the 
Reformed 342. 


In summarizing the eventual major causes for separation, we 
list the following for the twenty congregations which comprise our 
case study: 


1. Disbanding of Reformed congregation: 
Zion—Zion Hill 
2. Hire: 
Trinity—Bowers 
Christ—Conyngham 
St. John’s—St. John’s 
Christ—Tinicum 
3. Lutherans purchase new site, Reformed retain original property : 
a. Congregational initiative : 
Christ—Freemansburg 
Trinity—Gouglersville 
St. Peter’s—Orwin (Tower City) 
St. Peter’s—Rittersville 
b. Growth of Congregations: 
St. Mark’s—Pennsburg 
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c. Inability to agree on renovation and repair: 
Grace—Belfast 
St. John’s—Richlandtown 
St. John’s—Ridge Valley 
d. Legacy: 
St. John’s—Denver 
4. Reformed purchase new site, Lutherans retain original property : 
Frieden’s—Hegins 
Christ—Hellertown 
5. Mutual agreement, old building inadequate, each congregation builds 
own church: 
Alsace—Alsace 
Salem—Lincoln 
Christ—Towamencin 
Zion—Womelsdorf 


In presenting this concluding summarized survey we recall the 
initial question: What about the 181 Lutheran congregations that 
are still Union? 

Present synodical opinion, expressed in a definite action in 
1936 and reaffirmed in 1939, is to disapprove of the organization 
of any new Union churches and to look with favor upon separation 
within existing Union churches, “proposing in this way to elimi- 
nate conflicts in doctrine, liturgics, music, architecture, aims, and 
ideals. These conflicts are harmful to training in service, conduct, 
and character.” 

Not always has there been, nor will there be, amicability 
in separation. The weaker group holds tenaciously to the natural 
law of self preservation, and the pastor, Reformed or Lutheran, 
champions the right of his group to live. Another strong element 
to be reckoned with is the sympathy of the stronger group for the 
weaker which has its roots in the home through intermarriage. 
The Union church is built largely upon the compromising custom 
of having boys confirmed in the church of their father and daugh- 
ters in that of their mother. The home most certainly is no 
place for bias and friction, and so denominational distinction is 
toned down to the conception that after all there is very little 
difference. 

This compromising situation often reaches into the Sunday 
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School where neither denomination’s literature or hymnals are 
used. In the face of this many a pastor is helpless. He is frankly 
told that the Union Sunday School is none of his affair, and if 
he makes it his business to interest himself in the program of the 
Sunday School without being invited, he finds that this is not 
conducive to a long pastorate. 

The viewpoint of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania toward 
the Union church has altered with changed conditions. One 
hundred years ago the Union church arrangement was considered 
most favorably. In the period just prior to 1825 there was a 
strong movement on foot to merge the Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania with the German Reformed Synod. When senti- 
ment for such a merger died, the Union church became a problem. 
At least this is clear: History will not allow the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania to place full responsibility upon the congregations for 
being Union. 

But the question raised at the beginning is still with us. 
What about the 181 congregations that are still Union? Not for 
one moment did the writer entertain the thought that he could 
present a general and satisfactory solution. Any pastor of a 
Union church knows better. And those pastors who have gone 
through the experience of transition are the first to admit that 
what holds for one will not necessarily be the means of solution 
for the other. Therefore it will likely take 181 answers to solve 
the remaining Union church problem. At the rate of 20 con- 
gregations in 40 years, it will take no less than 350 years to 
record the final answer. That is not very hopeful for the present. 
But to hope to solve the problem at once or wait 350 years 
for the final answer are undoubtedly both extremes. The solution 
for many congregations will undoubtedly lie in the not too far 
distant future if condemned buildings, fires, legacies, the growth 
of communities, or the disbanding of either congregation serve 
to bring to a head any contemplated readjustment. 


LUTHER AS COMMUNICANT* 


HANS PREUSS 
Erlangen, Germany 


N a book entitled Sacred Ornament’ edited, with others, by Rudolph Koch, 
the following statement appears: “The sacramental vessels of a Lu- 
theran Church ought to express in their form the fact that our church 
recognizes and values the Sacrament as the Source of Life. This is doubly 
necessary in the Diaspora, since here we are surrounded by Christians who 
hold views of the sacraments quite different from those which we hold 
on the basis of Holy Scripture and our Lutheran Confessions.” What is 
said here concerning vessels, naturally applies all the more to the whole 
celebration, and so in a “Festschrift” which is to do honor to a highly 
esteemed and highly deserving faithful servant of the Lutheran Diaspora 
it may be permitted to say a word concerning the Lutheran celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper as the living, visible gathering of the confessors of 
the Lutheran Church in all the world. This comprehensive theme, however, 
is to be examined here from only one side. We ask ourselves: How did 
Luther celebrate the Lord’s Supper? And even this subject is to be somewhat 
confined, since we shall concern ourselves, on the whole, only with the 
optical aspects of the ceremony. 


I 


Look first into the place where Lutherans celebrate the Sacrament. 
Normally it is the church building. True, Luther does not feel bound to 
this place. In the oft-quoted sermon for the consecration of the Castle 
Chapel at Torgau, 1544, he says expressly that they could just as well, in 
case of need, have gathered outside at the castle fountain; in another place 
he says “under a green linden.” The Lutheran Christian is quite free in 
this regard. But it is more practical to hold the service in a room that has 
been furnished for the express purpose—‘‘for the sake of the simple (der 
Einfiltigen).” And yet not only that! Luther speaks not only of the use- 
fulness of the church building, but also of the desirability of its solemnitas 
and gravitas. And this dignity belongs especially to the sanctuary, the 


*Translated by John W. Doberstein, Norristown, Pa., from Luthertsche Kirche in 
Bewegung, Festschrift fiir Friedrich Ulmer gum 60. Geburtstag. Hrsg. von Gottfried 
Werner. Erlangen, Martin Luther Verlag, 1937. 

1 Heiliger Schmuck, Verlag des Martin Luther-Bundes, 1935, p. 11. 
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choir, which Luther compared with the Holy of Holies of the Tabernacle. 
In the Formula missae he gives still another reason. Altar and choir were 
contrived in order that those who desire to partake of the Holy Supper 
may stand, as confessors of Christ, in a special place where they will be 
recognized as such.? 

Here, therefore, the Sacrament of the Altar, as Luther calls it in 
his Catechisms, is celebrated. The altar (“Altarstein”—altar-stone, Tischre- 
den 6034), as Luther says in the German Mass, “in the true Mass among 
pure Christians would not remain so (i.e., as in the Catholic Church, with 
a reredos) and the priest would always turn toward the people, as doubtless 
Christ did in the Last Supper.” That means, of course, standing behind 
the altar? (19, 80, 29). The altar of the first Lutheran church building, 
the Castle Chapel at Torgau, was therefore a stone slab (mensa), supported 
by four angel-caryatids (excellent sculpture by Simon Schrother). The 
Gnesio-Lutheran, Nikolaus von Amsdorf, during his tenure as bishop of 
Naumburg, directed that the pastor should stand behind the altar. But 
Luther himself, as the previously cited passage in the German Mass shows, 
pointed to this only as an ideal, and immediately added: “but that can 
await its own time.” Elsewhere, on the contrary, he speaks in favor of 
reredos and retable, as, indeed, this had become customary in his own 
church. Thus he suggests in the Exposition of Psalm 111: “Anyone who 
has a desire to have panels placed upon the altar ought to have them painted 
with the Last Supper of Christ and write over the whole in great golden 
letters these two verses: The gracious and compassionate Lorp hath estab- 
lished a memorial of His wonderful works (Psalm 111:4), so that they 
may stand out in full view, that the heart that ponders them, yea, the 
eyes that read them, must praise and thank God. For since the altar is 
so arranged that the Sacrament may be administered upon it, no better 
painting can be placed there. The other pictures, of God or Christ, may 
well be depicted in some other place (31, 1, 415, 23). This suggestion 
has found classical expression in the retable of the Wittenberg Stadtkirche 
where the four Lutheran Means of Grace (C.A.4. 9-13) are impressively 
portrayed above the altar. 


As far as the other ornament of the altar is concerned, Luther, as 
is well known, combines conservatism with evangelical freedom in the most 
happy manner. He never felt the bondage of iconoclastic Puritanism. 
Here, too, as he himself says, he goes the “middle way” between material- 
ization and spiritualization. We shall not again go into the discussion 


2 Cf. Preuss, Luther als Kiinstler, 1931, p. 66 ff. 
3 Cf. also 46, 268, 13: an illam caenam dominus institut sedendo aut stando, nescio, 
sed sequitur, quod iterum sederit. ; 
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of his basic positions In any case, he lets the altar ornament stand— 
sometimes for pedagogical reasons, at others “for the sake of the simple.” 
Altar, pulpit, font, candlesticks, candles, vestments—there is one rule (50, 
649, 13. 23) ; but also for the sake of beauty, which heightens the solemnity. 
Hence he also on one occasion commends the use of incense and the lighting 
of candles as “beautiful ceremonies” (Sermon for the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, 1529), the former as a fine symbol of ascending prayer (29, 
416, 11. 417, 7). Furthermore, the crucifix (not the empty cross!) on 
the altar is in accord with the living, graphic nature of Luther’s piety, 
which clings so tightly to the image of the Crucified: “Whether I will it or 
not, when I hear of Christ there is one Man’s picture that images itself 
in my heart—the One who hangs on the Cross” (18, 83, 9). When Wolf- 
gang Musculus, who was inclined toward Zwinglianism, attended the “Wit- 
tenberg Concord” (1536) in Wittenberg, he was astounded by the rich 
“papistical’’ ornament on the altar there (altare more papistico adornatum 
positis luminibus et alus, on the right side of the altar more papistico a 
book: Th. Kolde, Analecta Lutherana, 1883, p. 226 {). How very free, 
however, all these things were for Luther is evident in his beautiful Exhorta- 
tion on the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, 1530 (30, 2, 602 f), 
as elsewhere. 


And now we look at the officiating minister. According to Musculus’ 
records, the minister (sacramenti) comes out of the sacristy “sacrificaliter 
indutus—more papistico,” by which only the chasuble can be meant (Analecta, 
p. 217).. But then he speaks of a minister administering the cup as one 
who was “vulgariter indutus,” and in another place (227) of one administer- 
ing the Bread as being vested as a priest. There seems to have been no 
definite rule. Yet Luther desired that the Chorrock be retained, that the 
minister might be recognized as a “higher person” (St. Kr. 1885, 146). 
In the German Mass also he lets “the mass vestments remain until they 
are used up or it pleases us to make a change” (19, 80, 26). 


The Elements. Luther, conservative that he was, retained the form 
of the Host, and also its preparation from unleavened bread. Likewise he 
probably took over the white wine (which was preferred by the Roman 
Church because it did not make such visible stains as did the red wine 
upon the linens necessary to the Eucharist, such as mappa, corporale, and 
purificatorium®). On the other hand we know with certainty that he 
rejected one Roman custom—the mixing of the wine with water—and that 
for symbolical reasons, desiring thereby to symbolize the pure doctrine of 
the Gospel and the intactness (Unergdnzbarkeit) of the sacrificial Blood of 


4 Cf. Preuss, Luther als Kunstler, p. 51 ff, 282 ff. 
5 Cf. J. Chr. W. Augusti, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie II, 1836, p. 688 f. 
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Christ. He adds, however, that the matter is not worth an argument 
(Formula missae, 12, 211, 24). On the other hand, he forbade entirely 
the substitution of any other material for wine. If no wine is available— 
for example, in case of sickness—then the Sacrament should be omitted 
entirely “that no innovation be introduced” (T.R. 5509). In Communion 
for the Sick, the wine should not be administered with a spoon, as was once 
done (T.R. 6772). Are the consecrated elements extra usum still the Body 
and Blood of Christ? Luther does not approve that the remaining elements 
should be “thrown away.” But he says only: “It is not right!” (7.R. 5314). 
The story being told at table that in the Castle Church a few drops of 
consecrated communion wine were spilled upon a dress, which the minister 
immediately wiped away (what with?), Luther remarked that such things 
should be dealt with “prudently,” and he adds surprisingly: “propter laicos 
et rudes.’ Therefore, not for dogmatic, but practical reasons! Unfortunately 
the continuation of this table-talk is cut off. The final words, “sed tamen 
ibi non’ are susceptible to two contradictory interpretations (7T.R. 5984). 


Then follows the Consecration by the recitation of the Words of Insti- 
tution, without which there is no Sacrament.’ According to the Formula 
missae, the Words should be sung in the Mass in the same tone of voice 
as the Lord’s Prayer, audible to those standing by, but even here Luther 
permits that they be whispered in accord with Roman custom (12, 212, 24). 
In the German Mass they received their noble melody, assigned to them 
by Luther. According to the German Mass it is “in accord with the 
Lord’s Supper to administer the Sacrament immediately after the conse- 
cration, before the Cup is blessed. For so say both Luke and Paul” (19, 
99, 5; so, too, already in the Formula missae, 12, 214, 4). 


Next follows the elevation of the elements. This custom, which grew 
out of the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation, was retained by Luther in 
the Formula missae—again for the sake of unlearned laymen who cannot 
be expected to absorb so many innovations all at once (12, 212, 28; cf. 54, 
163, 10). He re-interprets it, however, as a command to meee Christ 
(German Mass, 19, 99, 17; cf. 6, 366, 22). The fact that Karlstadt wanted 
to make a law out of the abolition of the elevation was only a reason for 
Luther to retain it in evangelical freedom. It remained customary in the 
Wittenberg parish church until Bugenhagen did away with it during Luther’s 
absence in 1542. Luther at first did not approve and considered restoring 
it, since the authority of the Sacrament suffered thereby. “If Christ is 
present in the Bread, why should not one give this expression with 


6 One is reminded of the opposite in the case of Schleiermacher, who when he was 
dying had water, instead of wine, given to him. 


7 T.R. 6771. Wine poured out later is to be newly consecrated Cinders 14, 281, 24 ff). 
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deepest reverence and adore Him?” he said at table, and Prince Joachim 
von Anhalt who was present remarks apropos: “We have observed with 
what earnestness Luther fell down and reverently worshiped Christ when 
the Sacrament was elevated” (T.R. 5665). Yet, later, Luther acceded to 
its abolition, it being no article of faith, and we are lords over the cere- 
monies, not they over us—nevertheless with the reservation that it might 
be introduced again should the occasion arise “in order to avoid heretics 
or other matters” (Enders 14, 281 f, 15, 110 f, W.A. 54, 162 ff). 


II 


We go now with Luther to the altar of the Sacrament. Again we turn 
our attention to the visible. The profound and ultimate things of the 
Sacrament cannot here be dealt with; that has been done often enough. 
We say nothing further, therefore, concerning the preparation for going to 
the Table of the Lord, the right dispositio (optima est ea, qua pessime es 
disposiius et econtra, 1, 330, 24, for the feeling of unworthiness is the 
highest degree of worthiness), of fasting and bodily preparation (cf., 
e.g., 29, 193, 2), of the confession which precedes and which must not be 
compulsory (“And I, Doctor Martin Luther myself, sometimes go uncon- 
fessed, just so that I shall not myself make it a necessary habit in my 
conscience,” 26, 216; appendix 30, 2, 618, 6). The Formula missae requires 
notification of the pastor of intention to commune (12, 215, 18), and in 
the same place a yearly examination of the communicant is directed. 

Now to the matter itself. The German Mass directs that there “be 
a chaste and orderly approach, not men and women together, but the women 
after the men, wherefore they should also stand separately at allotted places” 
(19, 99, 12). In the Table-Talk Luther praises the custom of maidens 
coming to the Sacrament with veiled heads, for that is “honestum” and 
in accord with the command of Paul (I Cor. 11: 5£; T.R. 711). Women: who 
come dressed as though they were going to theater should be refused 
the Communion (7.R. 365). At the Communion for the celebration of 
the Wittenberg Concord, according to Musculus’ report, there came to the 
altar, first, Bugenhagen, second, Capito, third, Bucer. Luther had to go 
out during the administration because of an attack of vertigo. Melanchthon 
followed him anxiously. 

According to the Formula missae, the minister sacramenti communicates 
himself first, then the congregation (12, 213, 14). Luther recommended 
kneeling before the altar as “bonum,” because after all the true Body and 
Blood are there present (44, 685, 11). We have already seen that Luther 
knelt at the Elevation. He would have done it all the more at the reception. 
And yet not for conscience’ sake: “I do kneel, of course, sed propter 
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reverentiam. In bed I take the Sacrament without kneeling; it is a res 
libera’” (T.R. 344). As to the decorum of receiving the Communion, Luther 
also deems that one should not spit afterwards. “It is not of great im- 
portance, but the people should be kept in externa reverentia” (T.R. 2879b). 

The way in which the reception of the Sacrament proceeded in Wit- 
tenberg is graphically shown in four woodcuts from the Cranach school. 
(Unfortunately these do not include the altar of the Stadtkirche and the 
method of administering the Lutheran means of grace there, for the Com- 
munion picture portrays, not the Lutheran Communion, but the Institution 
by Christ.) 

In the Betbiichlein of 1529: The Apostle John in a preaching robe 
stands before a richly adorned altar upon which are the Host, chalice, and 
candlesticks, placing the Host into the mouth of a kneeling communicant. 
The latter holds his hands upward adoringly, that is, with the fingertips 
together, and likewise the woman kneeling behind him. 

In Babst’s hymnbook of 1545:° On the retable we see a representation 
of the Crucifixion, on the left wall the institution of the Holy Supper. 
Upon the altar stands a large flaming candlestick and beside it lie a paten 
and corporal with wafers. On the right edge of the altar stands a flagon. 
The minister, vulgariter indutus—clean-shaven, young—has a wafer in his 
hand to put into the widely-opened mouth of an adoring communicant who 
is kneeling before him. Two men stand on each side holding a large 
cloth spread out between the minister and the communicant, the so-called 
“Vorhaltetuch,” to catch up the Host in case it should accidentally fall—the 
receptaculum which the Lutheran church took over from the Middle Ages.?° 
On the left a minister is giving the Cup to a standing woman. 

A broadsheet woodcut by Lukas Cranach the Younger :'? In the center 
towers Luther as a preacher in a magnificent Renaissance pulpit. On the 
left a white-decked altar, on the back edge of which stands a crucifix and 
beneath it a paschal lamb. In front, on a corporal, wafers and a flagon. 
On the right, the men who have received the Cup, and on the left, the women 
receiving the Host. Both ministers in the preaching robe (talar), full- 
bearded, the left one with a paten in one hand. The woman who is just 
receiving the Communion kneels; she is heavily veiled. The others have 
risen to their feet again and several are already repairing to the Cup side. 


8 Reprint by Barenreiter Verlag, 1929, the third from the last picture. 

9 Reprint by Barenreiter Verlag, 1929, woodcut for Hymn No. XIX, Psalm 111. 

10 Cf. Augusti, Joc. cit., II, p. 655. In the Codex Rosanensis from the 6th century 
ed. A. Haseloff, 1898, Plate IIIb; the communicant, who has just received the Brea 
from Christ Himself, holds both hands under the Host. 

11 Communion of the Lutherans and the papists falling into hell, reproduction in 
M. Geisberg, Einblattholzschnitte des 16. Jahrhunderts, Nr. 653; 27, 8 mal 38, 8. 
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The communicant who is receiving the Cup is kneeling, as are also the others 
behind him. The minister lays his hand in blessing upon his head. The 
communicant takes hold of the base of the Cup. 

Woodcut from about the year 1555:1? Luther and Hus administer the 
Communion to members of the House of Wettin. Upon the altar towers 
a Tree of Life crowned by a crucifix with water and the blood of the 
Sacraments springing out of the wound in the side. In the right foreground 
Hus, a paten in his hand, administers the Bread to Frederick the Wise. 
On the left (that is, mirror-wise, opposite in the print), Luther administering 
the Cup to John the Constant. Both noblemen are kneeling. Both celebrants 
officiate in preacher’s “talars.’” These Wittenberg woodcuts doubtless give 
a true picture of how the Lord’s Supper was actually administered. 

Neither the Formula missae nor the German Mass say anything con- 
cerning a formula of administration. 

Now we should like to refer to a passage in the Table-Talk which 
with touching clearness leads us into the final depths of Luther’s Communion 
piety. It was told over the table of how in Augsburg a communicant, 
when the Cup was withdrawn, said to the minister, “Give me the Cup! 
For it is written, “Take!’” This was shocking to those present, but what 
did Luther say? “What is so shocking about that? I myself grasp the chalice 
when I commune and I do it so that the priest will not miss my mouth, 
because I am always afraid that he will not hit it” (7.R. 5390). That is 
an exceedingly revealing remark. First let us say what it does not mean. 
It is not the nervousness of an excited communicant, and there are some 
such. But it is also not literal, slavish Biblicism, as among the Swiss or 
the man from Augsburg mentioned in the Table-Talk anecdote. When 
Reformed people take the Bread and the Cup in their hands it is some- 
thing totally different. What really prompted Luther to grasp the chalice? 
It was a passionate longing for salvation based on faith in the Real Presence 
of Christ, in the true presence of the Body and Blood of the Lord.** It 
was a clinging to the present Lord Christ: I will not let Thee go, except 
Thou bless me! It is the piety of John Sebastian Bach in his Whitsun 
Cantata: I love the Highest from my whole heart (No. 77), in which 


12 Reproduction in Schreckenbach and Neubert, M. Luther, p. 138. 

13 Cf. the passage in Vom Abendmahl Christi, Bekenntnis, 1528: “Before I would 
have nothing but wine with the fanatics, I would rather have nothing but blood with 
the Pope” (26, 462, 4). 

14 For Bass, Organ, and Violin. A. Schweitzer remarks apropos (p. 613): “The 
theme of the aria, ‘Take hold of salvation, ye hands of faith, since here again the con- 
cern is with the symbolization of steadfastness in faith, is intentionally rigid. The 
basses move in measured octaves. The piece is enlivened by the motif of joy which 
appears at intervals, so that the joyful trust of faith, which is the burden of the text, 
is actually portrayed.” 
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the bass sings: “Take hold! Take hold of salvation, ye hands of faith! 
Jesus gives His heavenly Kingdom and asks of you only: Believe faithfully 
to the end!” 

How often should one commune? A citizen of Wittenberg who declared 
that he had not gone to the Lord’s Supper in fifteen years was threatened 
by Luther with excommunication, “that he might be considered a dog.” 
“And if he dies he should be buried in the carrion-pit like a dog” (T.R. 
4473, cf. also 34, 1. 199. 34, 2. 335, 35. 359 f. 499). Neither should a 
despiser of the Catechism be given the Sacrament. “We don’t want to 
place the Sacrament in the jaws of a sow.” In the Large Catechism Luther 
laments the fact that there is a large multitude who go without the Sacra- 
ment for one, two, or three years and longer (30, 1, 229, 10). After all 
Christ said: As oft as ye drink it. He therefore desires frequent repetition. 
It is not to be celebrated on one day of the year, like the Jewish Passover 
feast, which the Pope has made of it with his requirement of the Easter 
Communion, though even in Wittenberg the communicants, by ancient cus- 
tom, came in crowds to the Lord’s Supper during Holy Week.** In 
the Hauspostille we read that it is not enough to go to Absolution and 
Communion once or twice a year (52, 663, 19). In the Small Catechism 
Luther declares that one must go once or four times yearly, which means, 
in Luther’s language, “about four times,” if one does not wish to appear 
to be a despiser of the Sacrament. He himself went “to the Lord’s Supper 
usually every fourteen days or at most three weeks,” according to Veit 
Dietrich in his reminiscences of Luther (48, 326). 

When? As has just been said, not at a definite, fixed time, such as 
Easter, sed quocunque tempore placet (15, 481, 4). 

Finally, one more important part of the Lutheran celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper should be referred to, namely, the celebration “with the multi- 
tude” (mit dem Haufen). “Non fingas tibi peculiarem absolutionem; si 
vis utt coena domini, accede ad coctum Ecclesiae et publicam congregationem 
et tlic utere” (44, 96, 1; cf. 30, 2, 604 f). Luther, therefore, condemns 
self-communion, at which only the minister himself is present, because here, 
too, as in Baptism, there must always be two present, the dispenser and the 
recipient (T.R. 5579). Nor is Communion at home by the paterfamilias 
admissible, for in order to administer one must be vocatus (T.R. 6361). 

Especially in his earlier days the idea of fellowship in the Communion 
came to the fore. “Let him who is troubled on account of his sins go gladly 
to the Sacrament of the Altar and lay his sorrow upon the congregation 
and seek help from the whole multitude of the spiritual body” (2, 745). 


15 Cf. the Exhortatio, 34, 1, 199, 10 ff; 153 £: “I am pleased that you go so diligently. 
But it cannot be taken care of all at one time, therefore you should give it [the Com- 
munion] on seven days.” 
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Here there reappears an ancient Christian metaphor—that of the one bread 
from many grains and the one drink from many berries.’* Later this 
thought again fades behind the idea of assurance of salvation to the individual 
in the Sacrament. And thus the eschatological significance of the Lord’s 
Supper is also pushed into the background.” 

In his “letter” accompanying the book Von Winkelmesse und Pfaffen- 
wethe, Luther declares that the Body and Blood of Christ are also in the 
papistical Mass, for a gulden is a gulden even in the hands of thieves.’® 
In this treatise the “multitude” expands in a wonderful way into “the whole 
of Christendom on earth,” and Luther’s way to the Communion becomes 
a mighty stride toward the Una Sancta of the third article of the Creed.'® 

To gather together all that has been said here into one final picture, 
I know of no finer passage in Luther than the noble description of the 
Lutheran Mass in the treatise Von Winkelmesse und Pfaffenweihe, 1533, 
which reads as follows: 

“God be praised, in our church we can show a Christian a real Christian 
Mass in accord with the command and institution of Christ, and with the 
real intention of Christ and the churches. There goes to the altar our 
minister, bishop, or servant in the pastoral office, correctly and openly 
and publicly called, but before that, in Baptism, ordained, anointed, and 
born to be a priest of Christ... . He chants publicly and clearly Christ’s 
Words of Institution of the Sacrament, takes the Bread and Wine, gives 
thanks, distributes, and gives it to us others who are present and desire to 
receive, by virtue of the word of Christ: This is my Body, This is my Blood, 
Do this, etc. And we, especially those who desire to take the Sacrament, 
kneel down behind and around him, man, woman, young, old, master, servant, 
mother, maid, parents, children, as God brings us there together, each and 
all righteous, holy with the priest, sanctified through the Blood of Christ... . 
And we are there in our inborn, hereditary, priestly honor and glory, having 
our golden crowns on our heads, harps in our hands, and golden censors, 
as is portrayed in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse. And we do not 
let our minister speak the words of Christ for himself, as for his own person; 
rather he is the mouth of us all, and we all speak them with him from the 
heart and with faith uplifted to the Lamb of God, who is present there 
for us and with us, and according to His Word feeds us with His body and 
Blood. That is our Mass, and the true Mass, that does not fail us” 
(38, 247, 10). 


16 2, 748, 8; also 37, 376, 13, 2, 748, 7 f. P. Althaus, Commumo sanctorum, 1929, 
wy, ie 

17 R. Hupfeld, Die Abendmahlsfeier, 1935, p. 126 f. 

18 38, 266, 5; cf. H. Sasse, Was heisst lutherisch? 2. Auflage, 1936, p. 85 f, 164 ff; 
English translation, Here We Stand, 1938, pp. 78 f, 172-176. 

19 For the significance of “Haufen” (multitude) as confessional fellowship in the 
Lord’s Supper, see above and 30, 2, 606. 
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FACE: A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


GEORGE DRACH 
Baltimore, Maryland 


66¥,\ACE” plays an important part in the psychology of Japan and China 

and all parts of East Asia. What is good and what is evil in the 
desire to save or gain “face?” A servant is said to gain “face” if guests 
praise the flowers in the garden which he tends or the cooking of a meal. 
A student “loses face” if he fails in an examination or is openly blamed in 
the presence of other students. An official cannot be moved from a position 
for fear that he should be made to “lose face.” It is one of the first 
elements of Chinese politeness to save another person from “losing face.” 
Politeness in private or in public life requires a variety of face-saving 
devices so that this principle may be preserved. Even more important, the 
conception of “face” may influence the behavior of nations. It is some- 
times said that the Japanese army cannot withdraw from the territory it 
has overrun in East Asia for fear of “losing face.” The preservation of 
“face” outweighs political failure or economic loss. 

Much of the above language is quoted from an article in The Chinese 
Recorder of September, 1940, by G. F. Allen, who is lecturer in Theology 
at the Canton Union Theological College, now moved to Tali, Hsichow. We 
shall continue to quote almost verbatim from his article, without further 
reference, because it so clearly explains a phase of Christian ethics which 
is often entirely neglected or imperfectly understood. 

There is nothing peculiarly Eastern in “face,” except the use of that 
word. In the West we use different phrases to express the same idea. 
Sometimes we speak of it as a superiority-inferiority complex, which may 
be defined as the desire for the praise of those around us, the fear of their 
blame, the inward cost of humiliation when we feel we have lost their 
approval; and all these feelings are the result of our inward sense of 
inferiority. Growth into maturity is measured, not by years but very largely 
by the extent to which we become free from our inferiority feelings and 
superiority strivings. Judged by that standard none of us fully succeeds 
in growing up. In all our hearts in every nation there are left something 
of the “nobody loves me,” “nobody wants me,” feelings; and these hidden 
feelings account for our desire to “gain face” and our pain if we “lose face.” 

What in the East is called “face,” and what in modern psychology is 
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the inferiority-superiority complex, is discussed in the New Testament under 
the term Pharisaism. 

“All their works they do for to be seen of men” (Matthew 25:5). 
“They loved the praise of men more than the praise of God” (John 12:43). 
These words are used in the Gospels of the Pharisees, and scribes, and the 
chief rulers. Do they not exactly express the concern for externals, that is 
for “face” and the desire to preserve the outward approval of those around 
us? Which of us, however Christian, is free from the desire at times to 
prefer the passing approval of those around us, before the inward approval 
of the voice of God, speaking through conscience in our hearts? 

As we desire this outward approval, so also we judge by outward things 
in giving approval to one another. In all our judgments we care about the 
“face” or appearance of outward action; we lack the deep, piercing, inward 
insight of Jesus, who “knew what was in man” (John 2:25) and judged by 
the things of the heart. Therefore in every nation alike we come under 
His condemnation; and in a very great deal of our so-called Christianity 
we still come under His condemnation. “Ye judge after the flesh,” after the 
outward “face” of things; “I judge no man. And yet if I judge, my judg- 
ment is true” (John 8:15-16). “Judge not according to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment” (John 7:24). Could there be a clearer statement 
of the universality of the care of “face” and of its superficiality and folly? 

As we care for outward things, so we measure ourselves by this outward 
standard and seek with its aid to gain a superiority over one another. The 
student feels that he will “lose face” if he fails in an examination which his 
friends pass. The official fears to “lose face” if he is moved from a higher 
to a lesser post. They are not alone in such fears, for it is recorded of the 
disciples of Jesus that “by the way they had disputed among themselves, who 
should be the greatest” (Mark 9:34). There is a certain “face” to be gained 
in feeling different and superior to other men. Hence the Pharisee’s prayer, 
“God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are” (Luke 18:11), and in 
that prayer with piercing insight Jesus has described a longing and a pride 
which survives in our hearts long after we have taken His name and called 
ourselves Christian. And we know His cure for this inferiority feeling and 
superiority striving. He takes for our example a child, which in its weak- 
ness is not ashamed to know its weakness. He teaches that the true superiority 
of nature is the willingness to serve in an inferior, subordinate position. “If 
any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant of all” 
(Mark 9:35). 

The insight of Jesus however goes still deeper. The more we study 
His mind, the more shall we be amazed and humbled at the brilliance and 
accuracy of His psychological insight. We care still today, in the West 
and in the East, as the Pharisees cared, for the outward “face” of things. 
Yes, but what of the inward reality, behind our outward veneer of pride 
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and respectability? “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess. .. . Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye are like unto wilted sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead mén’s bones, and of all un- 
cleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within 
ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity” (Matthew 23:25, 28). Here is the 
final condemnation of the concern for outward “face” and outward appear- 
ance. And which of us in East or West, Christian or non-Christian, does 
not at times come under this condemnation? How many Christians must 
admit that, though in the eyes of men they were accounted righteous, in 
privacy and in the secrecy of their hearts there has been impurity of thought 
and action? Of how much officialdom is it true, not alone in China, but 
certainly not excluding China, that an outward dignity of office has been 
used in secret for graft and squeeze and extortion and the filling of private 
pockets from a public purse? 

The interesting reflection follows that a concern for “face” is really 
the result of a failure to believe in God, and that the relative importance of 
“face” in Eastern psychology is due to the relative poverty of theistic belief 
in Eastern tradition. The desire for the outward approval of men is the 
result of a lack of concern for the inward approval of God. The stress on 
“face” and outward respectability is precisely due to the failure of belief 
in a God “which knoweth the heart” (Act 15:8 etc.). At first sight it may 
seem strange to say that a concern for “face” is due to a lack of theistic 
tradition, when we have also said that the concern for “face” is the precise 
equivalent of Pharisaism. No one would accuse the Jews of a poverty of 
theistic tradition. Yet it is precisely the accusation that is made against 
Pharisaism, that in later Judaism religion had become formal and legalistic 
and that therefore there had been a decline in the inward reality of religious 
faith and experience. This is precisely the accusation which St. Paul makes 
against the Pharisees; and as one who had himself been a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees he should know of what he is speaking. “They being ignorant 
of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God” (Romans 
10:3). This is an exact description of the nature of respectability in the 
West and of “face” in the East ; we go about to establish our own righteous- 
ness in one another’s eyes because in the secret places of our hearts we have 
never understood or met the inward righteousness of God. 

If a failure in theism is the fundamental cause of a concern for “face,” 
we may also see where lies the first and fundamental cure. “Thou hast set 
our iniquities before Thee, our secret sins in the light of Thy countenance” 
(Psalm 90:8). In the measure that we come to believe in God, we shall 
discover in experience the true and inward meaning of Biblical theism. In 
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the measure that we realize the full gravity and earnestness of the fact that 
our hidden, secret life is open before God’s judgment, it will no longer 
seem so important to us, what passing judgment man may give on the out- 
ward appearance of our life. “The word of God is living, and active, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, and quick to discern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart” (Hebrews 4:12). These words were true of the life 
on earth of the Word Incarnate, and they are true of the living Word in 
His risen and ascended life. If we have learned to see our true and inward 
nature before the living God in prayer, it will no longer be said of us that 
we “love the praise of men more than the praise of God.” The Chinese 
tradition has been ethical and practical, rather than theistic and mystical ; 
and for the most part the Chinese church has welcomed in Christianity those 
sides which come closest to the existing Chinese tradition. This concern with 
the ethical rather than the theological leads inevitably to a concern for the 
favor of man, and a relative failure to estimate rightly the need for the 
grace or favor of God. 

Let us see a little further how a Christian theism will work as a cure 
for “face.” “The kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe in 
the gospel” (Mark 1:15); this is the first call of Christ, and it is repeated 
as the disciples first take out His message, “Repent ye therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out” (Acts 3:19). Penitence means 
realism with the evil that needs forgiveness; it means that we look behind 
the facade of life and see and acknowledge before God the sins we have 
sought to hide. Such penitence means however also a radical conversion 
or change in our whole way of regarding life. It means the conversion of 
the care for “face” into its radical opposition, a care for inward spiritual 
reality. It means a conversion of outlook, which very many so-called 
Christians have still to undergo. So long as we care for “face” and the 
approval of men, the true nobility seems to be an outward life, which will 
win men’s praise and we seek to gain this outward praise by concealing all 
that would forfeit such praise. Once we have learned to set the judgment 
of God, who sees the inward heart behind the outward appearance? of 
respectability, then we discover that the true nobility is the admission of the 
sin that needs God’s forgiveness. In Christian ethics the true nobility is 
to own up to the fault that we have committed, not to conceal it; we grow 
in character just through this acceptance of responsibility for the reality 
of our life as it has actually been. But this means that we now “gain 
face” precisely where before we should have seemed to “lose face.” The open 
admission of our mistakes, the admission of our errors of mind or our faults 
of conduct, which before we could not make for fear of “loss of face,” is 
now seen to be the true nobility of a penitent character in its growth into 
responsibility, and the true way of “gaining face’ where the standards of 
Christ are known. We can all see that the true nobility and the true “gain 
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of face” for the Japanese armies would be to repent and admit the error 
and injustice of their aggression and to withdraw from the territory they 
have occupied. This penitence would gain the respect of the world far 
more than any persistence in error from a foolish pride that will not admit 
it has been in the wrong. Can we see as clearly, each for ourselves in our 
own individual life, that the true nobility is the admission, and not the con- 
cealment, of all that has been foolish or stupid or wrong in our past 
behavior ? 

There will still be pain on this path of penitence, for there will still be 
the humbling of our pride. We must cease to care about our reputation in 
the eyes of men. We must tread the path of the Cross, the path of the 
crucifying of our pride; we must let this mind be in us, which was also in 
Christ Jesus, “who made Himself of no reputation” (Philippians 2:7). But 
the price we pay in the humbling of our pride will be more than compensated 
in the resulting reward. We shall discover a freedom from fear. The life 
that lives for outward. appearance is always full of fear, for there is always 
the anxiety lest hidden reality should become exposed. Once we have 
allowed hidden reality to be exposed in prayer before God and in confession 
before men, we are liberated from this haunting anxiety. We are liberated, 
too, from the fear of human blame. We have faced the judgment of God 
and found in Christ the forgiveness of God; the judgment of man will seem 
of little consequence in comparison. We shall be able to say that word of 
St. Paul which is the liberation from anxiety over “face”: “With me it is 
a very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment: 
yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know nothing by myself, yet am I not 
hereby justified, but he that judgeth me is the Lord” (I Corinthians 4:3-5). 
Further, ceasing to care about the externals of human approval and human 
praise, we shall begin to know the full depth and meaning of human fellow- 
ship. We shall no longer group ourselves in the little mutual admiration 
societies of Pharisaic pride. The exclusive pride of the saying, “Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are,” will be replaced by the universalism 
of the saying, “Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I 
am chief” (I Timothy 1:15). So long as we seek to maintain an outward 
appearance of superiority, we disrupt all team-work and co-operation in our 
little rivalries and jealousies. Once we have admitted our inward inferiority 
and sin, we discover that all men are one fellowship and one family, alike 
in their need of God’s forgiveness and in their dependence on the grace that 
comes to meet their need. 

In our relations with one another we shall no longer be content with an 
outward politeness that seeks to spare the loss of face. We shall know that 
it is precisely the willingness to “lose face” and to be “made of no reputation” 
which is the condition of the Christian growth into responsibility and 
freedom and joy of character. We shall see that a false politeness, that 
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preserves outward appearances, is the unkindest way in which we can treat 
another soul since it is aiding another soul to escape reality. The Christian 
politeness means a directness of approach, very different from the false and 
artificial politeness of “face.” We shall deal gently with one another, for 
we shall know that it is costly and humbling to become radically sincere. 
This is the truth of traditional Chinese respect for “face.” We shall show 
a sympathy, a pity, a forgiveness which will make it easy for others to shed 
the outward veneer of “face” without too costly a loss of pride. We shall 
be very ready to give praise for work well done, where praise is due. Yet 
in our gentleness we shall also be firm, for we shall know that only through 
radical sincerity and directness of speech shall we become real with one 
another, because also real before God. 

What then of the remaining feelings of inferiority which dwell in the 
heart of us all? The real desire for “face” was a desire for approval. It 
was a desire to know that our lives were of worth in the world. There was 
something good and right in this desire, although we sought the wrong 
means of fulfilling it. When we analyse the “saving of face,” the desire 
to feel that we are of worth is right, though the desire for the approval of 
men is the wrong way of acquiring this sense of worth. The real cure for 
our inferiority, as the real cure for the “face” which is its result, lies in a 
theist faith. God loves, and His love extends to each individual in His 
family. In the acceptance of the love of God toward us our own individual 
life acquires a new nobility and dignity. God is working out His purpose 
on earth, and His purpose will not be fulfilled until each individual realizes 
and fulfils His place within God’s plan. In the sense that our own lives are 
needed for the fulfillment of God’s will and have a place in His purpose, 
our lives again acquire an importance and a worth in the world. This is 
the true answer to the quest for which the approval of man was a false 
solution. There is a right self-respect, a right desire to feel that our lives 
are approved and are of worth. There is a very striking passage of Berdyaev 
which we shall do well to ponder again and again. He writes, “There is a 
self-love which we ought to have in accordance with God’s will. We ought 
to love ourselves as God’s creation and love the Divine image and likeness 
in us. We must love ouselves and our neighbor. This implies that we must 
love ourselves too and respect the image of God in us. Such a love is 
opposed to egoism and egocentricity, i.e. to the madness of putting oneself 
at the centre of the universe. Dislike to oneself, insufficient respect for the 
Divine image in one, makes a person a divided, morbidly introspective creature 
and gives rise to all kinds of complexes. The most touchy and proud people 
are those who do not love themselves.” (Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man, p. 
96). It is an inevitable result of our timid, inferior hearts, and it is not 
a wrong or immoral result, that we should want to feel that our lives have 
worth. It is a false way of meeting this desire to seek to win the approval 
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of man with an outward “face” of righteousness. In point of fact we shall 
never attain our end in that way, for we shall always have the anxious fear 
lest the inward reality of our hearts should be known, the anxious knowledge 
that our real worth is less than it appears. True cure for “face’’ lies in the 
doctrine known as justification by faith, We acknowledge before God the 
fact that our inward hearts do not deserve His love, and we hear before 
God the message of grace, that He loves us despite our unworthiness. We 
take His love and forgiveness to ourselves and give our lives to the service 
of His will. Having learned to love and serve the God who sees the heart, 
we no longer are concerned with “face;” yet just because we need no longer 
care for “face” we discover a whole new joy and freedom in fellowship 
with our fellowmen. 


MORE ABOUT LUTHERAN, PREACHING TODAY 


T. BENTON PEERY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HERE is much being said and written today within the Lutheran Church 

on the subject of preaching. This is as it should be. Not too much 

can be said about it. It is the preacher’s main business, and anything that 

can help him improve his product is welcome. This renewed emphasis on 

this subject may be considered necessary because it has been felt that the 
pulpit has lost its power. 

Recently our more serious journals have all contained articles on preach- 
ing from the Lutheran standpoint. The American Lutheran of the Missouri 
Synod ran a series on Effective Preaching for a year, concluding with two 
articles from prominent preachers of the United Lutheran Church. Edi- 
torially, The Journal of Theology of the American Lutheran Conference 
has spoken its mind. THe LurHErRAN CHURCH QUARTERLY within the last 
year printed two extended discussions on preaching in our church. Not 
many months ago the writer contributed two articles on Lutheran preaching, 
one to an outstanding denominational quarterly and the other to a prominent 
interdenominational weekly. These articles elicited a real interest from 
pastors all over the church, as judged from the number of letters received. 
Some pastors were kind enough to suggest that the material should inspire 
to better preaching. If this should happen, even in a small way, the writer 
would feel more than repaid for many hours of labor. 

No two men could possibly agree on all matters pertaining to preaching, 
even with similar training and outlook. It is the more surprising, then, that 
all correspondence shows an agreement on three important matters. These 
topics were presented with full candor, and are in the controversial realm. 
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Perhaps it may be that those who disagree were kind enough to hold their 
peace. Nevertheless, not one correspondent took issue with the writer. This 
agreement may be of interest to readers. 


I. LurHeran PREACHING Not RECOGNIZED 


There can be no question that our preaching is not sufficiently recognized. 
Not that it is poorly done, for I honestly believe that the preaching from our 
pulpits is as fine as that of any church in the land. But it is only within 
very recent years that any Lutheran has been listed among the peers of the 
American pulpit. In popular polls of the clergy no Lutheran has ever been 
represented. There can be no doubt that the language difficulty and the 
exaltation of the pastoral function are two causes. A well-known metropolitan 
pastor writes: “It is true that our Lutheran church has never produced the 
great preachers that it should, nor does it hold its place with other Protestant 
bodies.” 


Aloofness is the chief cause why we are not generally recognized. We 
have hidden our light under a bushel. One of our most difficult problems 
has been how far to hold religious fellowship with other Protestant bodies. 
Many of our own men have held themselves aloof, only to be ignored. It 
has done us little good. Here I quote from two preachers from the same 
Synod: 


It has seemed strange to me that the Lutheran Church which can produce preach- 
ers who stand out among their peers in towns and cities has been unable to gain national 
prominence. It “burns me up,” too, at times to see how our denomination is ignored 
in the interdenominational camps. But possibly we have ourselves to blame. 

When I see what the Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, and others 
are doing, I feel that we are penalizing ourselves and “hiding our talent in a napkin.” 
I wish right heartily that a positive movement were started away from our strangling 
conservatism. Are we babes that we must be safeguarded? If so, when will we grow 
up? Or are we sufferers from self-satisfaction or a superiority complex? In either 
case, let us pray and work to be delivered. The Lutheran Church has a great contri- 
bution to make to the thinking of our age, but we cannot make it by being shut off 
from the field of action and co-operation. 


Even a voice from the Missouri Synod, a widely-known pastor of that 
group in a midwestern city, writes: 


In my estimation you have done the Lutheran Church an excellent service by 
calling attention of the clergy to the fact that our preaching is not recognized. As 
you state, this is not due chiefly to poor preaching—we have been too timid, too hide- 
bound to really get before the public. Such prodding as you administer is bound to 
urge some of us to get out of our shell. 
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II. Seminary TRAINING INADEQUATE 


These letters show that the training in homiletics and preaching in our 
seminaries has been inadequate. Some correspondents dealt exclusively 
with this item. The basic instruction in this field for three years has not 
been enough. There must be more time given to the writing of sermons, 
practice preaching before the class, and also an opportunity for those who 
are gifted to specialize in this field. When the men of today in the ministry 
honestly speak their mind, they admit that the seminary did not prepare 
them to preach. A nationally-known teacher writes: “You have hit upon 
one point that is genuine: the lack of proper training.” 

Another preacher with a gift for writing declares, “’Tis true, the sem- 
inaries do not teach preaching.” A synodical officer from the South speaks 
his mind: 


The facts that you present are not encouraging. I wish I could disagree with your 
position, but I am in full accord with your findings. The Lutheran Church needs a 
strong desire for stronger preaching, and immediate steps should be taken by every 
Lutheran seminary in the land to correct this long neglected weakness. It is amaz- 
ing how many “good” men in our church can’t preach. However, we deserve better 
ranking than.is usually accorded us. 


Here is further testimony from a strong preacher in a college center: 


I particularly agree with you about the seminary. The young men have too little 
opportunity for preaching with proper criticism. It appears, too, that some seminaries 
are more concerned about quantity than about quality. It seems to me the time is 
long passed when numbers should be stressed. 


Some of our seminaries are facing their responsibilities in preaching as never 
before. They are profiting by past criticism and have greatly strengthened 
this department of their work. Much of this criticism can be overcome. 
It must not be said for the future, as in the past, that the seminary did not 
prepare men to preach. 


III. Some Soctat EmMpnHasis 


There is a growing social consciousness in the Lutheran Church, 
particularly among the younger clergy. Our attitude to social questions is 
well known. We have confined our preaching in the past to the “Individual 
Gospel,” leaving the social note out entirely. To be sure, there is only one 
Gospel in the world; that is the good news of salvation given us by Jesus 
Christ. But it has both its individual and social applications. We have 
failed to recognize the wider application of the Gospel to the times. In our 
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aversion to the “Social Gospel” we have ruled out much that is thoroughly 
Christian and therefore good. 

A questionnaire on social questions sent to all pastors of the United 
Lutheran Church last year, though voicing wide differences of opinion, 
revealed a growing social consciousness. The questions of war and peace, 
conscientious objection, race and industrial relations, capital and labor, mar- 
riage and divorce, gambling, liquor control and vice will not stay down. Our 
Board of Social Missions is fully aware of this, and through its committee 
on Social Action seeks the advice of specialists and urges research into 
particular fields by qualified students, making the results available to the 
church. The Lutheran preacher seeks to apply the Word of God fearlessly 
in all spheres of life, not only to the individual but to the nation, to the 
community as well as to the congregation. There is a recognition among 
us of the urgent need for Christian testimony to transform men’s hearts 
and to overcome the social evils of the day. 

One pastor in a small mountain town says: “I liked particularly the 
social note. It was refreshing to read the new emphasis.” Another, a 
pastor to students in a state university center, writes: “The movement you 
describe is quite noticeable and I think your interpretation is accurate. What 
you have said needs to be repeated. Too great a section of our clergy 
remains reactionary.” 

Weare interested in better preaching. A final word should be said to those 
who sit in the pew. Effective preaching requires effective hearing. The atti- 
tude of our congregations can determine much of the quality and spirit of the 
pulpit. Numbers are important, for a great audience will do much to improve 
an ordinary sermon. Good preachers are made by loyal, sincere, worshiping 
congregations. There is as much responsibility for the hearer as for the 
preacher. Let us listen to that friendly voice from Missouri again: “What 
our church needs first of all, is an aroused laity. We are suffering from 
ennui. We must awaken our laity. We need a live missionary membership 
that will bring people to the preachers. We need a militant church. 
Preachers that are backed and encouraged by a wide-awake, loyal constituency 
are bound to become great preachers.” 


ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARIES 


OTTO L. SCHREIBER 
Oneonta, New York 


T WAS not long before the leaders of the Christian church recognized 
that the use of books was a weapon which could be used to advantage in 
its struggle for recognition and supremacy. Books were a necessity for 
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the internal life of the church, for one of the most important features of the 
divine service was the reading of lessons from the Old and New Testament. 
Christian instruction and edification were early practiced and. these required 
books. A study of all the early writers of Christianity will reveal the 
fact that they were acquainted with ancient literary works and that they 
recognized that the literature of the Greeks had a good influence. We can 
readily understand how in each congregation there would be a small collec- 
tion of books—the Old Testament Scriptures, manuscripts of the life of 
Christ, the Acts of the apostles, the letters of the apostles, and the works 
of the early Fathers, bishops, and other writers. These works naturally 
formed the nucleus of a library. Jerome tells his friend Pammachius that 
suitable books would be found where there was a congregation of the faith- 
ful—a statement that should not be overlooked. “Consult the commentaries 
of the above named writers and take advantage of the church libraries; you 
will then more speedily finish as you would wish the enterprise which you 
have so happily begun” (Ep. 49:3). 

All knowledge of early public Christian libraries has peace away. It is 
shortly after the opening of the third century that we have definite evidence 
of two well-equipped libraries which were the result of the labors of Chris- 
tians. Of these two the earliest known to us is the library at Jerusalem— 
better known as the library at Aelia, the term used for Jerusalem after its 
destruction under Hadrian in 135 A. D. It was Alexander, bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, a learned man, who established this library. He 
was a graduate of the Catechetical School of Alexandria and his teachers were 
the famous Pantaenus and Clement of Alexandria. While he was perform- 
ing his duties as bishop of Caesarea he was cast into prison. This occurred 
in the persecution of Septimus Severus. As he suffered a long persecution, 
his teacher, Clement of Alexandria, succeeded him in the episcopate at 
Caesarea. When Alexander was eventually released it seems that he re- 
garded it inexpedient for him to take up his work again where he had been 
bishop. He went to Jerusalem to pray and visit the holy places. But 
Alexander was too busy to spend his time in pilgrimages only. Arriving 
at Jerusalem, he readily consented to stay there and become bishop of the 
place, and this seems to show that it was utterly impossible for him to 
return to Cappadocia. It was then that Alexander founded the library at 
Aelia and under him ecclesiastical learning flourished. In this library 
Eusebius found material for his Ecclesiastical History. He gives us a 
catalog of some of the writings that he found in the archives: letters and 
treatises of Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, and different kinds of works written 
with elegance and taste, works of Hippolytus, the Dialogue of Caius with 
Proclus, which was held at Rome (Eus., H. E., VI. 20). There can be no 
doubt that other Christian writings were found here also, but these may 
have been the only ones that Eusebius used here, probably because he could 
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not find them elsewhere. Only one important trace of this library is found 
in the abrupt and paradoxical statement of Codex Ambrosianus H. 150, 
Inf. Saec. IX: “In commentariis Victorini inter plurima haec etiam scripta 
reperimus: invenimus in membranis Alexandri episcopi qui fuit in Hieru- 
salem quod transcripsit manu sua de exemplaribus apostolorum” (cf. von 
Dobschitze in Texte u. Unters., XI, 1). This library, founded by Alexander, 
is not to be identified with the patriarchal library to be found in Jerusalem at 
the present time (Ehrhardt, in Romische Quartalschrift, 1891, s. 217 f€). 
_ Of greater importance than the library of Aelia was the library at 
Caesarea in Palestine. What the library of Alexandria was to the ancient 
Greek scholars, that the library of Caesarea was to the ancient Christian 
scholars. Pamphilius, bishop of Caesarea, was the founder of this library. 
Photius relates that he was a Phoenician, born at Berytus, and a scholar of 
Pierius, a presbyter of the Alexandrian church. He was animated by a 
most singular attachment to sacred literature. He made it his life work to 
collect Christian books, but especially the writings of Origen, and these be- 
came the nucleus for the library at Caesarea which became famous through 
Eusebius who ransacked the archives in order to write his Ecclesiastical 
History. From his History it can be seen what a large number of Christian 
writings were gathered there from all parts of the world. Thanks to Eusebius 
and this library, we possess today a coherent, though very limited, knowledge 
of Christian antiquity. In his Life of Pamphilius, Eusebius gave a catalog 
of the library, of the works written by Origen and other ecclesiastical 
writers (Eus. H. E., VI, 32). The library, which is said to have contained 
30,000 volumes, was saved during the Diocletian persecution. Jerome also 
used the library extensively ; but much of his information he has taken from 
the labors of Eusebius. The date of the destruction of the library is un- 
certain. It was destroyed either in 614 by the Persians, or about 637 by 
the Saracens. 

In the persecution of Diocletian at Cirta, North Africa (303-04), we 
learn that “the officers went to the church at Cirta, in which the Christians 
used to assemble, and despoiled it of chalices, lamps, etc., but when they 
came to the library, the presses were found empty” (Optatus, De schismate 
Donatistarwm, App. 6, 167). 

It seems that Constantine had established a Christian library in the 
imperial palace at Constantinople. When Julian the Apostate came to the 
throne, he demanded that the books formerly belonging to George, the Arian 
bishop of Alexandria, including “many philosophical and rhetorical works 
and many of the doctrines of the impious Galileans,” should be sent him 
that he might deposit them in the library which Constantine had founded 
(Julian, Ep. 9). 

On his deathbed, Augustine directed “that the library of the church (at 
Hippo), and all the manuscripts, should be carefully preserved by all those 
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who came after him for posterity forever.” He also “bequeathed libraries 
to the church containing books and treatises by himself or other holy persons” 
(Possidius, Vita Aug. n. 31). 

Rome, too, had its ecclesiastical libraries. Damasus (366-84) restored 
the church now called San Lorenzo in Damaso, and in it built a record-office 
(archivum) for the proper storing of the archives of the Roman church. 
It was located in the Campus Martius, near the theater of Pompey. The 
record-office also served as a library and chancery, as we learn from an 
inscription on the front of the basilica, over the main entrance, the end of 
which was: 


ARCHIVIS FATEOR VOLUI NOVA CONDERE TECTA 
ADDERE PRAETEREA DEXTRA LAEVAQUE COLUMNAS 
QUAE DAMASI TENEANT PROPRIUM PER SAECULA NOMEN. 


(1 confess that I have wished to build a new abode for Archives; and to add 
columns on the right and left to preserve the name of Damasus for ever.) 
It is the opinion of Lanciani (Ancient Rome, pp. 187-190) and others that 
this library of Damasus was patterned after some famous Roman library, 
which, again, was an imitation of the great library at Pergamos. It is also 
held that, after Damasus had built the basilica which he dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, he added, on both sides of the same, colonnades. In the rooms of 
these colonnades the books were housed and could be easily obtained. 

Later the library of St. Gregory was erected by Pope Agapetus (535- 
36) on the Coelian Hill. Agapetus had planned to build a school or college 
for the training of teachers of Christian doctrine. His untimely death 
prevented him from carrying out this project ; he succeeded only in the erec- 
tion of a library for this school. The building, in which the library was 
located, was later occupied by St. Gregory by whom it was turned into a 
monastery. This library also contained an inscription which was preserved 
until the ninth century. It described the walls of the library as adorned by 
a long array of portraits among which was that of the Founder himself: 


SANCTORUM VENERANDA COHORS SEDET ORDINE LONGO 
DIVINAE LEGIS MYSTICA DICTA DOCENS 

HOS INTER RESIDENS AGAPETUS IURE SACERDOS 
CODICIBUS PULCHRUM CONDIDIT ARTE LOCUM 

GRATIA PAR CUNCTIS SANCTUS LABOR OMNIBUS UNUS 
DISSONA VERBA QUIDEM SED TAMEN UNA FIDES. 


“Here sits in long array a reverend troop 
Teaching the mystic truths of law divine: 
*Mid these by right takes Agapetus place 
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Who built to guard his books this fair abode. 
All toil alike, all equal grace enjoy— 
Their words are different, but their faith the same.” 


Agapietus’ friend Cassiodorus was the founder of a library which he 
had built in connection with his monastery at Vivarium. Cassiodorus had 
received some public honors for the service which he rendered at Rome. 
In his declining years he withdrew from public life and from the world, 
and erected a monastery near his own native town Squillace in southern 
Italy, where men of the same type as Cassiodorus gathered around him. 
His monastery is known as the monastery of Vivarium, and it was in con- 
nection with this monastery that Cassiodorus built a library which he 
regarded as an adjunct of primary necessity for such a place of retirement. 
He demanded of his brethren that they engage in the study of religion. 
Not simply meditating on the Sacred Scriptures, but the reading of the 
commentators, of the Latin Fathers, of chroniclers, and of Christian his- 
torians, was the way by which he engaged his brethren in study. To the 
Christian historians he added even Flavius Josephus. The liberal arts and 
sciences were highly appreciated in this monastery. Grammar, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, music, and dialectics especially were 
thoroughly mastered. But theological studies were not neglected; they were 
placed above the secular ones. Cassiodorus was careful to equip his library 
with such works which helped the monks to do research work. By so doing 
he had the merit of being the first who made intellectual work an important 
occupation of monastic life. One way of adding books to the library was 
by copying the sacred books and manuscripts; he held that those engaged 
in such occupation gained merit. He gave his monks certain rules which 
they were to follow in the correction of texts. He enjoined upon them 
that if they met with any book which would be necessary for the archives 
of his library, that they should make a copy of it, “that by the help of God 
and their labor the library of the monastery might be benefited” (De Inst. 
Div. Litt., VIII). In his work, which Cassiodorus finished at the monastery, 
much is said about his contrivances in the library. That the brethren might 
always be busy and know exactly how to make use of their time, the hours 
were regulated by sun-dials for daytime and water-clocks for nighttime. 
Lamps were continually burning during the night to enable those who worked 
by night. A staff of bookbinders was constantly engaged in binding manu- 
scripts and fixing up books. Many other contrivances are mentioned by 
Cassiodorus. 


During the fifth century there was a rich library in Nisibis in con- 
nection with the famous school of that place. It possessed a most beautiful 
collection of Nestorian works. From its remains Ebed-Jesu, metropolitan of 
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Nisibis, was able, in the fourteenth century, to compose his celebrated catalog 
of ecclesiastical writers. 

There was a celebrated library in Spain in the early days of Spanish 
Christianity, located at Seville. Isidore, the bishop (600-636), was the patron 
of this library which he ornamented with verses composed by himself. It 
was a well-appointed library, for over the book-presses hung the portraits 
of the writers whose books were in the presses. Upon the door leading into 
the library there was inscribed a set of verses which was a warning to all 
intruders (ad Interventorem). It is a good hint, even today, for all who 
gather in libraries: 


NON PATITUR QUENQUAM CORAM SE SCRIBA LOQUENTEM ; 
NON EST HIC QUOD AGAS, GARRULE, PERGE FORAS. 


“A writer and a talker can’t agree: 
Hence, idle chatterer, ’tis no place for thee.” 


“AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


From the Stone Age to Christianity. By William Foxwell Albright. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 363 pages. $2.50. 


This is a monumental book. It is monumental in its encyclopedic contents, it is 
monumental also in that it marks the high outlook of a great scholar. It is a book 
addressed to scholars—at least, to students; for the significance of the positions taken 
by the author presupposes a considerable acquaintance with archaeology, history and 
philosophy. But the book will repay careful study and lend no little aid and comfort 
to conservative Bible interpreters. 

More valuable, however, than any appraisal of the writer’s will be a summary of 
the contents. The book is divided into six long chapters, which we follow. 

Chapter I, New Horizons of History, is largely devoted, to use the author’s own 
words, “to the methods by which ancient Near-Eastern history has been developed in 
the past century from a little collection of scattered facts to a vast and well integrated 
body of knowledge.” It is an invaluable and unique sketch of the methods and results 
of philological and archaeological research covering all fields. It provides the founda- 
tion for the subject matter of history in the succeeding chapter. The author lays a 
long-needed emphasis on the part oral tradition plays in the history of the literature 
of the Ancient Orient and of the Old Testament in particular. As is known to 
scholars, “writing was used in antiquity largely as an aid or guide to memory.” That 
fact largely determines the form in which the text has come down to us. Verse 
forms and formulas are more easily held in memory and story motifs fall naturally 
in patterns. The recognition of these principles is far more valuable in the study of 
the type of literature we have in the Old Testament than the conjectures of authorship 
later made by the rabbis and those who have followed their method. 

Chapter II, Toward an Organismic Philosophy of History, gives us the author’s 
critique of the methods of writing history. Some philosophy of history must be found 
if the mass of historical details is not to collapse under its own weight. The great 
work of Wellhausen was the application of Hegel’s philosophy of history to the study 
of the Old Testament, but it showed the weakness of the arbitrary forcing of data 
to suit an a priori pattern, in this case the unilateral theory of evolution. The author 
criticizes the Encyclopaedic-Analytical tendency of modern historical research as de- 
veloped by Toynbee because it takes too large a unit, namely, his “societies,” which 
are themselves complex. He voices the reaction against the various deterministic 
theories of history. He holds the organismic philosophy of history. He sees in the 
Graeco-Roman culture the closest approach to a rational unified civilization, the stages 
in man’s thinking being “pre-logical,” “empirico-logical,” culminating finally in Greek 
“Jogical.” 

Chapter III, Praeparatio, traces the progress of civilization through the stone and 
bronze ages down to the time of Moses. Of interest here is the distinction between 
the nomads of the bronze age and those of the iron age. The patriarchs belonged to 
the former and were only semi-nomads. Another point: the worship of “high gods” 
among primitive peoples has been recognized by modern research. Religion begins 
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with “dynamism” (Bertholet), not “animism.” The old evolutionary progression of 
fetishism, polytheism, monotheism has been discredited as an unnecessary and dangerous 
over-simplification. The theory of Fr. Schmidt of a primitive, basic monotheism, laughed 
out of court twenty-five years ago, has come to be recognized as having a high degree 
of probability. The author then reviews the preparation in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
for the witness of Israel. 

Chapter IV, When Israel Was a Child, deals with the ancient Oriental background 
of Israel’s origins. Israel was the beneficiary of “the East Internationalism,” as 
Breasted characterized the Late Bronze Age in the Near East. Belief in the universal 
dominion of a high god was the natural result of the extension of the functions of a 
cosmic god, and this prepared the way for monotheism, adumbrations of which are 
found in ancient Babylonia and Assyria and in the Aten cult of Egypt. Archaeological 
discoveries have brought striking confirmations of the Biblical traditions of the 
migration of the patriarchs from Harran. The J and E documents were originally 
much more alike than has been recognized. In their present form all the differences 
resulting from the frequent handling of them have been preserved after the manner 
of Oriental scribes; they are most likely the recensions of an original epic narrative 
which goes back in all likelihood to pre-Mosaic times, reflecting the official version 
as it was known in the eleventh century B. C. Moses was a monotheist, though not 
in the philosophical sense of that word. : 

Chapter V, Charisma and Catharsis, deals with Israel in the land of Canaan, and, 
specifically, of the work of the prophets. From time to time the Christian conscience 
has been troubled by the wars of Joshua. Gunkel recalls that Professor Paulsen, the 
philosopher, said to him that he read with horror the terrible wholesale murders 
recorded in that book. “Strictly speaking,” says the author, they were “no worse... 
than the reciprocal massacres of Protestants and Catholics in the seventeenth century 

. or than the massacres of Armenians, and of Kirghiz by Russians in the First 
World War, or than the recent slaughter of non-combatants in Spain ... or as bad 
as the starvation of helpless Germany after the armistice of 1918 or the bombing of 
Rotterdam in 1940.” The decimation of the Canaanites was probably the one way, by 
human means, of the preservation of Yahwism, essential to the work of the prophets. ... 
The age of the prophets was one of empirical logic. It was enough for the prophets 
to know that God controlled the natural forces and that pagan deities had no existence. 
... The Suffering Servant was a concept which antedated Deuteronomy, under which 
were to be seen the people of Israel, the humble Individual, the coming Savior of Israel. 

Chapter VI, In the Fulness of Time, reviews the rise and diffusion of Hellenic 
culture, Judaism and the religious life in the Hellenistic age, non-Hellenic currents in 
Hellenistic Judaism, and Jesus the Christ. 

On the basis of recent research Albright denies that there was much Hermetic 
and Mandaean influence on Christianity. He holds that Sophia (“Wisdom”) was 
borrowed by the Gnostics from Canaanite-Aramean sources. He thinks that the 
weakness of Formgeschichte is that in practice it becomes argumentum in circulo. He 
is very generous in his criticism of Torrey’s theory of the Aramaic origin of the 
Gospels, conceding that his method is basically sound but claiming that the weakness 
of Torrey’s position is that there is no literary Greek of precisely comparable type 
since the Koiné was not used for literary purposes, and the examples from the 
contemporary papyri are very -different in style and atmosphere; nor have we any 
Palestinian Aramaic from the period 50 B. C.-70 A. D. It was probable that the 
material was handed down only in oral form till the expansion of Christianity to the 
Greek speaking world. 

Albright holds that the Gospel of John reflects the thought of Jesus Himself—a 
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more esoteric teaching, since we know that Jesus did make a distinction in practice 
between his discourses to the multitudes and those given to the intimate band of 
disciples. 

“It cannot be emphasized too strongly,” says Albright, “that the true greatness of 
Jesus’s ministry does not lie in His ethical teaching ;’ His Messianic consciousness is 
vital to all understanding of His teaching. There is sufficient evidence that the 
Messianic features of Christianity are pre-Pauline. . . . Suffering is a vehicle of blessing 
(Luther: Nur die Not treibt den Mensch zu Gott). Real spiritual progress is achieved 
through catastrophe, not through a faith of theistic meliorism. Albright sees our own 
age as a catharsis which will bring spiritual rebirth. 

The author devoutly pauses at the threshold of what theology calls the Person 
of Christ. “The historian cannot control the details of Jesus’s birth and resurrection 
and thus has no right to pass on their historicity.” Such decisions “must be left to 
the church and the individual believer, who are historically warranted in accepting the 
whole of the Messianic framework of the Gospels or in regarding it as partly true 
Itterally and partly true spiritually—which is far more important in the region of the 
spirit with which the Christian faith must primarily deal.” 

Hersert C. ALLEMAN 


Jesus Christ the Same. By James Moffatt. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1940. 223 pages. $2. 


Dr. Moffatt is an outstanding New Testament scholar of international reputation. 
One may take it for granted therefore that a new book by him is certain to be 
received by students of the New Testament and early Christianity with highest expecta- 
tions. The present volume justifies, and more than justifies, these expectations. 
It contains the Shaffer Lectures for 1940 in the Divinity School of Yale Uni- 
versity, and it possesses all the characteristics by which former publications of the 
same author are distinguished—literary charm, critical acumen in the handling of 
technical questions, breadth and depth of scholarship, and a thorough knowledge of 
the whole field of New Testament studies and the history of early Christianity. But 
in addition to these the present volume exhibits certain qualities which should make 
its appeal to a much larger circle than the circle of those who are chiefly interested in 
the scientific study of purely critical, literary, and historical problems. These qualities 
are only in part due to the essay form of these lectures. They are far more the 
result of the subject which Dr. Moffatt has chosen for his lectures, and of the way 
he has handled his subject. 

“The aim of this essay,” Dr. Moffatt writes, “is to consider some of the relevant 
evidence for the divine humanity of our Lord in historical perspective.” “It is not 
unreasonable to believe that an inclusive effort to identify Jesus Christ may lead to 
the conclusion that the intuition of the Church is borne out by the historical research 
into primitive tradition.” “The attempt is to indicate afresh, in the light of our 
newer knowledge, how nothing is more probable than that he who lived on earth 
for a few years was the same Christ whom his followers worshipped as Lord, that no 
new Jesus was created by any syncretistic movement in the first Christian century, 
that there is a unity in the unsolved mystery of his person which is not only real but 
the real cause underlying the various interpretations of his life and work, and that 
later experiences of the Church repeatedly imply a continuation of communion with 
him which is deeper than any inner or outer change of the faith. In other words, by 
criticizing criticism as well as tradition, we are on the way to a definite, constructive 
conviction that in a deep sense Jesus Christ is the same for us as he has ever been 
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for our predecessors, little as we may be able to use some of their precise language 
about him.” To express it even more briefly, it is Dr. Moffatt’s thesis that the Christ 
of our faith, the Christ of the church, the Christ of the early creeds, and the Jesus 
of history are one and the same. 

Dr. Moffatt has developed his thesis in four sections. All four are variations of 
the same theme, and taken together they constitute a powerful argument to convince 
the reader of the validity of the main thesis of his book. The book is not an exhaustive 
treatment of the whole subject in all its aspects. But it is a significant contribution 
to the literature on the most vital issue of our Christian faith—the search for the 
real Jesus. The book is timely, it is scholarly, it is also devotional in the best 
sense of the word—an able defense of “the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” 

H. OFrreErRMANN 


A Preface to Christian Theology. By John A. Mackay. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941. xii, 187 pages. $2. 


In this volume Dr. Mackay gives the substance of the Sprunt Lectures which he 
delivered at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. It might also be regarded 
as a fuller treatment of the need for a great theology, which was the subject of his 
Inaugural on his induction into the office of president of Princeton University. The 
discussion, however, is intended to be more popular and ought to be interesting to the 
general reader. 

Having just spent some time with one of our philosophers, who declares that he 
believes in the relativity both of knowledge and of morals, one turns to this discussion to 
hear once again one who can speak with a note of authority. The keynote of the 
book may indeed be said to be the transforming experience of the two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus. They are representatives of the modern mood with its “Quiet 
Desperation.” They are however led to joyful certainty. So may men of our day be. 
But it must be on the “road” with One who can not only open the Scriptures but also 
open men’s hearts to see. 

There is, then, first the condition of knowing truth. That is not to view it from 
the “balcony” as a looker on but on the “road”—there must be, as Dr. Mackay later 
develops it, both concer». (or interest in it, or better in Him) and commitment to Him. 
That is the only way religious truth can be known. But over against this there is a 
revelation of the truth in Nature, in the Scriptures, in the great encounter with 
Christ. In this necessity for a revelation, apart from which God can not be known, 
Dr. Mackay finds the Preface to Theology. However essential experience is, as another 
has said, it is not experience but the Experienced that is all important in theology. 

In passing from the individual to the community, there is the next important 
fact in a Preface to Theology. History and God’s unfolding purpose lead up to the 
Kingdom of God. Theology as all truth is not an end in itself but is to aim at the 
Good. What that Good is, is not defined at length. It is the Will of God. In His 
Will is peace, not only for the individual but also for the social order. The church is 
the community through which this goodness is to be attained for mankind. Here the 
Oxford Conference findings are much in evidence, especially the fact that the 
church is to be the church. Ecumenicity is stressed, but it is to be achieved by way of 
each group making a renewed study of its own special charismata. He warns against 
that kind of ecumenicity which he describes as “a watery interdenominationalism.” 
He is however just as convinced that if the church is to fulfill her mission at a time 
like this, the Church, if she is to be herself, needs to exercise a communal function. 
He also recognizes the fact that in our divided world “the Christian community has 
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shown itself to be the most united, as well as the most universal, community, in the 
world.” This ecumenicity may also well be stressed in a Preface to Theology. The 
book is unreservedly commended not only to pastors but to all who are or may become 
interested in the Christian religion. 


Joun ABERLY 


The Social Function of Religion. By E. O. James. Nashville: Abington-Cokesbury 
Press, 1940. 312 pages. $2.50. 


The title of the book should be carefully noted. There is so much being written in 
these days about the social function of the church that, reading the title hastily, one 
might be inclined to catalogue this book as another effort in that field. However, it is an 
entirely different kind of a book. It is concerned with the church only indirectly. Its 
purpose is to demonstrate that “religion has been the dynamic and consolidating force of 
society” down through the ages, and that only as we build our social structure upon 
this foundation can it be made enduring. The implication is that we are letting our 
foundations crumble and that we are thereby endangering the very existence of a 
stable social order of any kind. 

The method which the author follows is, first, to point out the “theological and 
ethical foundations” upon which all peoples of all times have built their social 
structures. Among these “foundations” he finds the concepts of providence, myth, 
and ritual. Then he examines the social structures which have been reared upon 
these foundations, e.g. marriage and the family, community and nation. The purpose is to 
show how Christianity fulfills the same social function but in its own exalted way, 
and that it is therefore an indispensable requirement at the present day. 

The book belongs to the field of comparative religion. It indicates a wide 
acquaintance with the history and philosophy of religion and with the religious beliefs 
and practices of many different peoples, ancient and modern. A carefully selected 
bibliography at the conclusion of each chapter adds materially to the usefulness of the 
book. The field which the author attempts to cover is almost too vast for a single 
volume. By a judicious use of the bibliography, however, even the beginner in the 
field will be able to make orderly progress. 

The main thesis of the book—that religion fulfills an indispensable function in 
stabilizing the social order—is abundantly demonstrated. So likewise is the author’s 
contention that Christianity offers the highest satisfaction of human needs, both indi- 
vidual and social. “For Christians,’ he writes, “the final revelation of the character 
of God has been made in Christ, and in the Divine Society established to complete His 
work on earth the full riches of His life and grace may be received. Thus the 
potentialities of the human spirit may become actual, and life fashioned accordingly.” 
This clear testimony to the transcendent uniqueness of Christianity differentiates the 
book from the ordinary run of books on comparative religion. It is an apologeti¢ 
for the Christian religion by one who knows the field of comparative religion intimately, 
As such it will perform a useful purpose. 

E. E. FIscHEr 


What Price Alcohol? By Robert S. Carroll. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. 362 pages. $3. 


“The future progress of temperance will come through an alliance of all scientific 
truth-seekers and in the avoidance of future anti-alcoholic dramatics, with courses of 
mental hygiene arranged for all types of schools and state-sponsored anti-alcoholic 
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publicity.” This is not intended to be a prophecy or the expression of a wish, but 
the deliberate judgment of one who has investigated the drink evil from every angle 
and sees no other solution. 

Dr. Carroll, the author, is medical director of Highland Hospital in Asheville, 
N. C. Long study of the effects of alcohol upon the human system has convinced 
him that nothing good can be said in its favor. Even “its worth as a medicine is 
practically non-existent except in the eyes of those whose professional insight is 
tinctured with alcohol-mindedness.’ Science has at last established the facts, and on 
the basis of these facts a sane and authoritative campaign against the evil can now be 
waged. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first is entitled Why Alcohol? 
In it are recounted the reasons from the psychoanalyst’s point of view why men take to 
drink. The second carries as its caption the title of the book, What Price Alcohol? 
Here the physical and moral effects of the use of alcohol are recounted, with a discussion 
of the methods which prove most effective in bringing about a cure—when cure may 
still be possible. In the third section the author sums up his findings in reflections 
on such subjects as Living One’s Own Life, Meeting Life’s Give and Take, and 
Choosing a Better Way. 


This is no ordinary book on the subject of temperance. The author is aware of 
the fact that the subject has suffered at the hands of its friends by exaggeration and 
misstatement. Among the most difficult cases are those where “the patient has already 
been harangued and preached at and his intelligence so derided by over-emphasis and 
misstatement that any anti-alcohol approach arouses automatic resistance.” The better 
method is systematic education on the basis of established facts, supported by a kind of 
publicity which will drive the facts home in every possible way. 


The book is interestingly written. There are just enough case histories given 
to make the reader remember the intensely human aspects of the subject. The 
approach, as has been intimated, is scientific, but the layman will have no difficulty in 
following the argument or interpreting the meaning of its technical terms. And the 
argument is convincing. One feels throughout that behind the author’s statements there 
are great convictions based upon indisputable facts. 


One thing is lacking—any recognition of the religious factor as an aid to temperance. 
Perhaps the author associates the religious factor with emotional fanaticism, and he is 
determined to steer clear of anything like fanaticism. But one need not be a fanatic to 
find in one’s religion a help in the living of the temperate life. Even without the 
pointed “temperance sermon,” true religion will find its mark and accomplish its 
purpose. As a matter of fact, we doubt whether education alone, however scientifically 
grounded, will suffice to bring about a permanent reform. It will be a great help in 
that it will redeem the subject from the charge of fanaticism and plead its case before 
the bar of an enlightened reason. But in order that there be self-control, there 
needs to be self-respect, and self-respect is never so potent as when it arises out of 
the conviction that our redeemed bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost. Intemperance 
then becomes an expression among others of the lust of the flesh, and he who walks in 
the Spirit will not fulfill the lusts of the flesh. To this the experience of many 
Christians can testify. 


It is altogether probable that another attempt will be made at least to control, if 
not to solve, the drink evil. The signs of the times are pointing in that direction. 
This book is probably symptomatic of the new approach which will be taken. It is 
therefore recommended as a helpful contribution toward the understanding of the 


subject from the social, moral, and physiological points of view. In dealing with 
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specific cases, this knowledge is indispensable, and no student of the subject or worker 
for temperance should be without it. 
FE. E. FiscHer 


Can Religious Education Be Christian? By Harrison S. Elliott. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. 338 pages. $2. 


Not in many a year has the field of religious education been treated to such strong 
meat. Many will consider it, to change figures, a sign-post; others, conceivably, a 
stumbling block. None can ignore it. 

Future students may rank this work in significance with Bushnell‘s “Christian 
Nurture,” Coe’s “Social Theory,” and Betts’ “New Program.” One ventures to call 
it first in breadth and insight. Dr. Elliott brings resources from many fields, including 
Biblical criticism, to bear upon basic problems. And, although one might not see exactly 
the same things he sees, one can hardly appreciate the keenness of his vision. 

The book is rather an apologetic for progressive religious education in the face of 
neo-orthodox criticism, although it serves well as a polemic against reactionary religious 
education. The author views the new emphasis upon authoritarian religion as a menace 
to progressive religious education and gives spirited support to liberal thought and 
practice in the field. 

The two contradictory types of religious educational approach are set forth with 
admirable clarity. 

In traditional religious education: (a) “the Bible and the accepted traditions are 
the organizing center, and religious education is conceived as an improved methodology 
for teaching the Bible and Christian truths;” (b) “Christian faith and practice are 
considered as already known, and education is a method of securing their acceptance 
and application;” (c) “the teaching is a preparation for conversion.” 

In progressive religious education: (a) “life-situations are the organizing center 
and the Bible is used as an aid in meeting these situations on a Christian basis;” (b) 
“what is Christian in faith and practice is to be discovered in and through the educa- 
tional process;” (c) “it is assumed that Christian faith and experience are to be real- 
ized through growth from early childhood to adult years.” — 

Mr. Elliott braces himself squarely against those who would say that religious 
education (as latterly described) cannot be Christian. Further, he would show that 
it can be Christian on such terms alone. The argument leads him through such vital 
chapters as: The Source of Basic Conflicts, Religious Education and the Use of the 
Bible, Religious Education and Sin and Guilt, A Social Strategy of Religious Educa- 
tion, and Religious Education and Prayer and Worship. 

Doubtless it is well to set the variant viewpoints on religious educational approach 
over against each other so vividly for clarity in exposition and for simplicity in the 
exploration of their respective significances. However, one would question whether 
such opposition is actually demanded or even possible in practice. Certainly it is not 
widely recognized. Are we either traditionalists or progressives? Must one be wholly 
one or the other? One’s general orientation, doubtless, is this or that. Yet, in prac- 
tice, is there not place for authority and quest; transmissive and creative activity ; dogma 
and discovery? ‘The reviewer believes that Dr. Elliott would answer in the negative 
but would like to explore the possibilities with him. Beyond that, he is convinced that 
there are precious values in progressive religious education which must not be yielded 
under the current attack. That is to trust that Dr. Elliott’s vigorous defense will be 
as effective as it deserves to be. 


Ratpw D. Herm 
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Militant in Earth. By Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1940. 255 pages. $3. 


The sub-title of the book is “Twenty Centuries of the Spread of Christianity.” 
This expresses the author’s main idea. His volume is an epitome of the history of 
Christian missions. It is comprehensive in its scope and includes all ages, all churches, 
all lands. But it is interpretive rather than factual. It presupposes in the reader a 
fair knowledge of the compendious facts set forth in Latourette’s first three volumes. 
As a narrative, therefore, it is very much condensed, a concentrated survey. 

The special merit of this new survey is that it takes the expansion of Christianity 
and places it in the context of general world history. Here we have a clear picture of 
the interaction of the Christian church with its environment in all ages. As the author 
sketches the story of the changing frontier between the church and the world, the 
reader gets a deep impression of the church’s permanence. “The faithful believe it ta 
be neither old nor young, but eternal.” 

Dr. Hardy is professor of Church History in the (Protestant Episcopal) General 
Theological Seminary in New York. He sets forth his narrative of the spread of 
Christianity under the figure of a battle. This is implied in the title of the book. The 
battle has had many forms. It engages such forces as paganism, imperialism, secularism, 
and such rival religions as Islam, Judaism, Shintoism. The secular ideologies of our 
generation, military, economic, spiritual—all involve the church in their struggles. The 
church has never been willing to take the role of a sect permanently condemned to be 
out of touch with life as the ordinary man must live it; she has always tried to be 
the religious ‘guide of the world. Her constant problem has been to convert the world 
without secularizing herself. In each new age she has renewed the battle, always ready 
to employ new weapons and always ready to work out her problems afresh. 

The author shows thorough knowledge of the broad reaches of his subject. He 
writes with a vigorous style. His special merit lies in the spirited interpretation that 
he places on the varied aspects of the battle he portrays. 

It must be regretted that Dr. Hardy gives so little credit to Lutherans for their 
part in the expansion of Christianity. There are only three references to them in the 
entire volume. In the first reference we are told that “The Lutheran and Calvinist 
Reformation expressed itself in a series of State Churches, from Sweden to Transyl- 
vania” (p. 162). This fact then seems to furnish the excuse to suppress mention of 
the Lutheran faith of missionaries and churchmen and to speak only of the state 
churches. It is probably only a coincidence that when something derogatory is to be 
said, the Lutheran name is mentioned. This is what we have in the other references 
to Lutherans that occur in the book. One of them tells us that “During the 18th 
century the Churches of Europe went through a period of dullness and relative 
inactivity,’ and “German Lutherans” are mentioned among those who were influenced 
by this spirit (p. 183). Again, we learn that “After the exhaustion of the Thirty 
Years’ War, official Lutheranism was breaking down from dry orthodoxy into true 
liberalism” (p. 190). Most church historians nowadays do not find it possible to 
ignore in this way the largest body of Protestant Christians in the world. 

AspeL Ross Wentz 


A Short History of Christianity. By Archibald G. Baker, editor, in collaboration with 
Massey H. Shepherd, John T. McNeill, Matthew Spinka, Winfred E. Garrison, 
William W. Sweet. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 279 pages. $2. 


That is no stimulating book which raises questions and then answers all of them. 
The really stimulating book is one which raises questions for the reader to answer— 
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but only after it has provided some source material so that the answers do not come 
out of thin air. Editor Baker and his colleagues on the faculty of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago have produced a really stimulating book. 

This work is neither exhaustive nor technical. It is intended for the average 
church member—but most ministers will find it refreshing. The various periods of 
the history of Christianity are written by specialists in such periods. There are eight 
chapters as follows: The Rise of Christianity, Christianity and the Fall of Rome, 
Christianity in Medieval Europe, Christianity in the Reformation Era, The History 
of Eastern Orthodoxy, Christianity in Modern Europe, Christianity in the Americas, 
Christianity Encircling the Globe. The arrangement adapts the work to the use of 
study classes and it is to be hoped that many congregations will make such use of it. 
It will be good for any people to see the progress of Christianity in panorama—the 
shadows as well as the lights. The reviewer approves the emphasis on the importance 
of doctrine and the frankness in admitting that many leaders in the doctrinal contro- 
versies were actuated by unworthy motives and often evidenced the most ungracious 
spirit. 

A Lutheran is naturally interested in the section dealing with the Reformation, 
and while finding the treatment generally satisfactory, wonders why no space is given 
to Scandinavia. The author writes, “The Scandinavian countries were so solidly and 
peacefully Lutheran that their religious history was uneventful.” Do not certain per- 
sonalities at least deserve to be mentioned? In discussing the doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of all believers, Luther “meant not so much that every Christian is his own 
priest as that Christians are priests to one another.” 

Commendable is the unusual space devoted to the Eastern Orthodox Church in 
Russia, Greece, and the Balkans. The average American Christian is not very well 
informed about the church in these places, now so prominent in world news. The 
chapters dealing with Christianity in modern Europe and in America present in an 
interesting fashion the modern doctrinal controversies, the movements toward church 
unity, the missionary enterprise, and the intense interest in social reform. 

The reviewer agrees with Editor Baker when he says, “The history of the church 
for nineteen hundred years presents the appearance of a mighty gulf stream, emerging 
from the narrow confines of Palestine, flowing down through history and out into the 
world, and bathing distant lands in the quickening warmth of its spiritual vitality. 
From century to century the inner quality of its movement—its power and its weak- 
ness, its purity and its corruption—has depended upon the quality of life of each suc- 
cessive generation of professing Christians.” 

Wittram C,. WALTEMYER 


The Letters of Saint Boniface. Translated with an Introduction by Ephraim Emerton. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 204 pages. $3. 


This is number 31 in a series of volumes edited under the auspices of Columbia 
University’s department of history and entitled Records of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies. This volume has been waiting several years for publication, for it was pre- 
pared by the late distinguished professor of ecclesiastical history at Harvard. It is 
a fitting companian to his earlier volume on The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII 
which appeared in 1931. 

The letters of Boniface are chiefly useful for the firsthand information they pro- 
vide concerning the culture of the European continent during the early Middle Ages. 
They afford intimate and revealing glimpses into the life of the Franks in the eighth 
century. Then, too, they are good source material for an important chapter in church 
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history, the expansion of Christianity east of the Rhine. Professor Emerton, in his 
introduction to the translated letters, suggests that they might serve as a “wholesome 
corrective to the over-zealous missionary of our own day” who so often approaches 
the heathen without any effort to understand his culture. The translations are very 


readable. 
Aspe, Ross WENTZ 


Washington and the Revolution, a Reappraisal; Gates, Conway and the Continental Con- 
gress. By Bernhard Knollenberg. New York: Macmillan Company, 1940. 269 


pages. $3. 


This is primarily a book for the specialist in the Revolutionary period of Amer- 
ican history and not for the general reader, though the latter will find in it much of 
interest. It is not a history of Washington’s share in the entire Revolutionary move- 
ment but, as the subtitle suggests, a critical study of his relation to certain events. 
On these the author believes that he is able to advance new interpretations. If these 
still remain tenable when subjected to scrutiny by other specialists in the field, a re- 
vision of certain widely-held views will have been made. The reader must be willing 
to dig deeply into the source materials for these years before formulating his conclusions. 

Undoubtedly it will stir up a flood of replies from Washington biographers. A 
writer who states that “Hughes is dangerously unreliable’ (p. 231), that Sears has 
been misled by Worthington Ford and in another place speaks of his “naivete” (pp. 36, 
167), that a statement of Trevelyan is “demonstrably untrue” (p. 17), that a con- 
clusion of Fitzpatrick is a “figment of the imagination” (p. 101), that Channing and 
others “apparently started with so religious a devotion to Washington as to be inca- 
pacitated from dealing fairly with Gates (or anyone else) in his relations with Wash- 
ington” (p. 103), that the authors of the sketches of various Revolutionary characters 
in the Dictionary of American Biography who accept the historicity of the Conway 
Cabal are guilty of accepting a legend as historical fact (pp. 187-188), that Stephenson 
and Dunn are unjust in charging Congress with cowardice when it fled from Philadel- 
phia in 1777 (p. 133), cannot escape attack from an imposing army of American his- 
torians. It is only fair to notice the credit that the author gives the many historians 
whose work has been undone by John C. Fitzpatrick who is the target for frequent 
attacks (pp. vii, 167). 

Again, a writer who compares Washington’s conduct at the time of the gossiping 
letter of Conway to Gates to “Theodore Roosevelt’s celebrated tantrum over General 
Miles’ criticism of the navy” (p. 50), who charges that Washington was so “readily 
able to support his own dependents” that he “was blind to the necessity of paying the 
common soldiers . . . enough to support their families” (p. 119), that Washington 
deliberately sought to shift the blame for the loss of Fort Washington from himself 
to Congress and Greene (p. 139), that his letters on the French participation in the 
campaign in Virginia in the first half of 1781 were “from first to last untrue” (p. 166), 
will provoke heated replies from patriotic organizations (the reviewer is a member 
of one) who may overlook the author’s characterization of Washington as a very 
brave man who never once flinched from personal danger, who always kept his head 
in a very tight spot, who was devoid of any trace of sectionalism, who was absolutely 
free from nepotism then so common, and who was the “perfection of devotion to duty.” 

The mature scholarship and rare ability of the author has been recognized by his 
appointment as librarian of Yale University. The book is the fruit of long years of 
patient and careful research in which use has been made of many hitherto unpublished 
sources. It is not a series of hasty and immature generalizations on a few bits of 
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incriminating material. It is carefully documented, has a complete bibliography, and a 
workable index. 

From first to last the book is an apology for General Horatio Gates who has been 
treated by historians and biographers generally as incompetent and contemptible. Gates 
has suffered in that he has never had a scholarly biographer. The author’s criticisms 
of current interpretations of Gates and Conway will lead to a reexamination of their 
careers. This is to be welcomed. Certainly nothing is gained by minimizing their 
contributions to the ultimate success of the American cause. 

The plan of placing a quotation at the head of a chapter and then demolishing it 
may lead to the omission of conclusions similar to those of Knollenberg that other 
scholars have reached. For example, would it not be fair to Hughes, who is so severely 
treated elsewhere, to note that he agrees as to the utter absence of evidence for a 
conspiracy in Congress against Washington? (See Rupert Hughes, George Wash- 
ington, III, p. 256.) At times, it appears to the reviewer that the author has unduly 
pressed his point. To contend that the failure to find a certain letter presumably 
sent by Gates to Washington indicates that none was sent overreaches the possibility 
of the argument from silence (p. 177). At the most it only indicates probability. 

There is insufficient recognition of the inevitable clash between a Congress which 
insisted in giving detailed directions for the military conduct of the war and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field who had studied the art of war. That reverses should 
bring criticisms and speculations on the value of a change in command was natural. 
The inefficient form of government during this period, the deep-seated ambitions of men 
that even devotion to the noblest of causes cannot eradicate, the presence of foreign- 
ers who viewed the American campaigns as opportunities to win a military reputation, 
were certain to produce strained situations. These should be frankly recognized rather 
than explained away as has been so often attempted. 

The book cannot be neglected by any scholar seeking to depict the true story of 
the beginnings of our nation. The author has done a piece of work for which Amer- 
ican scholarship should be grateful. 

B. H. PersHInc 


The Philosophy of George Santayana. Vol. II in the Library of Living Philosophies. 
Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University, 1941. 
xvi, 698 pages. $4. 


Volume One of this series on the philosophy of John Dewey was reviewed some 
time ago (see Vol. XIII, p. 217). That Volume Two should appear so soon and that 
Volume Three, on the philosophy of Benedette Croce, should be promised in the near 
future reflects great credit on the energy and ability of the editor, Dr. Schilpp. The plan 
for these different volumes is the same as has already been indicated in the former 
review. The philosophy under consideration is criticized by other students engaged 
in the same department of study and then the philosopher under criticism is given the 
opportunity to make such reply as he may deem proper. There is an autobiography 
of the philosopher prefacing all these criticisms, and one is led to feel in reading it 
how necessary it is to know the man in order to understand his philosophy. The con- 
clusion of the volume is no less important. It lists in chronological order all the pub- 
lications of the philosopher under review. That this should cover no less than 57 
pages shows how prolific Santayana has been as a writer. His first interest, it appears, 
was poetry, and his philosophy perpetuates this interest. This is admittedly so for 
does he himself not say in his Apologia Pro Mente Sua, in which he replies to his 
critics: “all thinking is originally poetic in texture,’ though he adds, “not all is equally 
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penetrating or wise in describing the course of nature, not even of that part of nature 
formed by the accompanying flux of opinions?” But from poetry he turned to phi- 
losophy—and the order of his books shows the wide range of his philosophical dis- 
quisitions. Omitting revisions, the chief ones are The Life of Reason, 5 vols. (1905-06) ; 
Scepticism and Animal Faith—Introduction to a System of ‘Philosophy’ (1923); The 
Realm of Essence—Book First of Realms of Being (1927); The Realm of Matter: Book 
Second of Realms of Being (1930); The Realm of Truth: Book Third of Realms of 
Being (1938); The Realm of Spirit: Book Fourth of Realms of Being (1940). Unfor- 
tunately Book Fourth was not in the hands of his critics when they criticized his sys- 
tem, though all admit that no new attitudes have been taken in this his latest work. The 
student who jis not a specialist in philosophy needs some one to guide him through all 
these volumes and it is as such a guide that the book under review is most valuable. 

That the terms used and the theories enunciated also need clarification and criti- 
cism appears over and over again in the criticisms offered. The range of these sub- 
jects shows into how many directions these lead one. Thus one writes on the Man 
and the Philosopher, another on the Philosopher’s Inheritance. What Santayana calls 
Animal Faith is criticized by one; several write on Santayana’s distinct conception of 
Essence and its relations to Ideals; still others discuss the relation of his philosophy 
to art, to poetry, to humanism, to religion. His avowed aversion to German Idealistic 
Philosophy, which he regards as egotistic, is the subject of a separate article. The 
philosophy itself is clarified by Mr. Bertrand Russell. All these are discussed by ex- 
perts. This of itself makes of the book an interesting intellectual forum. To one who 
finds difficulty in following some of the philosophical notions, it is some consolation 
to find that even these experts must at times confess to similar limitations. And 
Santayana in his Apologia charges that “the vital foundation of my philosophy has 
escaped almost everybody” (p. 503) ! 

It is not the purpose of this rveiew to attempt another criticism of this system of 
philosophy. It is rather to commend it to all those of the readers of the QUARTERLY 
who have an interest in philosophy, and even more so to those who while not special- 
izing in this subject yet desire to know the views of those who must be acknowledged 
as leaders in this field in our day. It is because of the value of this volume and of 
this series to all such that it is unreservedly commended. 

' And yet the readers of the QUARTERLY may be entitled to some estimate of the 
philosophy itself. It must be very general. Long ago the reviewer was interested be- 
cause of a phrase of Santayana’s in one of his poems. In the discovery of a new conti- 
nent Columbus was led by an “invincible surmise.” Such an “invincible surmise” 
seems to be the clue to gaining knowledge even where we feel most confident of our 
steps. We have in his system, indeed, an attempt to understand the processes of knowl- 
edge. His system does not deal with cosmology, nor with metaphysics. Indeed his 
system leaves no room for that which is beyond nature. Yet even so the emphasis on 
faith in our knowledge of the material world cannot fail to impress one who tries to 
follow his system. Speaking of his scepticism itself he says: “My scepticism remains 
merely the confession that faith is faith, without any rebellion against the physical 
necessity of believing. It enables me to believe in common-sense and materialism, and, 
like Landor, to warm both hands before the fire of life; and at the same time it gives 
me the key to the realm of dialectic and fancy which I may enter without illusion” (pp. 
76, 77). It is thus he calls it animal faith but admits it could also be called cognitive 
instinct, empirical confidence, or practical reason. As he himself puts it, our knowledge 
of the material world is a salutation not an embrace. In his view of the illusory character 
of our knowledge of a material world, his philosophy has decided resemblances to what 
Vedantists in India worked out thousands of years ago. Of its speculations it has been 
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said that India rarely doubted the existence (and one might say the ability to know) 
spirit; it did doubt the existence of a material world; the West rarely doubted the 
existence of a material world though it has been very sceptical about the existence of 
spirit. He further shows his inclination towards India’s speculation in the high praise 
he gives the Mahabharata—he would have been more exact here if he had limited his 
praise to the part of it called Bhagavadgita (p. 571), although he limits himself to its 
insistence on detachment. 

Over against this scepticism as to our knowledge of matter, his is a knowledge 
of essences. These are images or concepts, which are permanent and enduring, infinite 
in variety. They correspond, it would seem, to Plato’s ideas but he differs in not 
regarding them as archetypal but as being apprehended not apart from but through 
our contact with the material world. The realm of the Spirit is the real one. It scarcely 
needs to be pointed out how this makes the spiritual the real. The poet, the artist, 
the saint thus deal with that which is real. For him however not only knowledge but 
also ethics cannot be absolute but only relative. In this relativity however there is 
place for religion. One of Santayana’s pet aversions is the Protestant form of reli- 
gion. He freely acknowledges his preference for the Roman Catholic type. The 
one feature in Protestantism that he has a good word for is its understanding of faith 
(p. 588). In Catholicism it is not only because of its appeal to the imagination in its 
elaborate symbolism, which deals with at least relative essences, but also its form 
of piety, the detachment from the world as represented by the Bhagavadgita. Of it he 
can write, “Piety must never be dislodged from spirituality; spirituality without piety 
is madness” (p. 572). v4 

What repels him in Protestantism is its emphasis on the ethical. His Last Puritan 
really has this as its keynote. His aversion to Kant’s Moral Imperative is along the 
same line. “His Categorical Imperative,” he says, “was a shadow of the Ten Command- 
ments; the postulates of the practical reason were the minimal tenets of the most ab- 
stract Protestantism. These fossils found unaccountably imbedded in the old man’s 
mind, he regarded as evidences of supernatural revelation.” While faith in Protestantism 
gets a word of praise, this whole attitude towards the ethical shows how far the phi- 
losopher can be from apprehending its meaning. It is connected with righteousness and a 
righteousness that is eternal. Whatever value his magnifying of the spiritual may have, 
because his philosophy lacks what Kant’s had, that which H. R. Mackontosh calls a “meta- 
physics of conscience,” his philosophy can never satisfy one who believes that righteousness 
is eternal. Relativity in morals has been called our greatest peril. This, too, is not new, 
Hindu philosophers taught it thousands of years ago. 

So much it has been thought ought to be stated to let the readers of the QUARTERLY 
know that while the book is heartily commended both because it sets forth the phi- 
losophy of one of the outstanding men of the time, and because it shows what is so 
largely the modern mood regarding relativity, its standpoint regarding ethics cannot 
be accepted by a Protestant. It needs to be understood if we are to discern the signs 
of our times. The editorial work by Dr. Schilpp has been splendidly done. Not the 
least valuable part of that work was the preparation of the full and comprehensive index 
from which one can practically make a topical study of the various phases of the phi- 
losopher’s views. We look forward with interest to the forthcoming volumes. The high 
standard of the two volumes that have been issued raise high expectations. 

JoHNn ABERLY 


The Voice of Books. By J. V. Moldenhawer. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
‘1940. 174 pages. $1.75. 


The Finnish-born Presbyterian minister who is the author of this slender volume is 
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convinced that the Spirit of God breathes through secular as well as through Biblical 
literature. In a series of graceful, charming essays he makes out a good case for his 
belief. His effort fully demonstrates his discriminating love for the abiding products of 
eminent writers and his sound taste for that which is good. Aside from the skill of 
his pen, Dr. Moldenhawer possesses an alertness of mind which guides that facile 
instrument to express thoughts with a distinct relevance to our time. Lutheran pastors 
will welcome his chapter on The Preacher: His Word and His Mood, while students of 
Hymnology will be delighted by his sprightly comment on Improving the Hymns. 
And any parson who still complains that he “just doesn’t get time to read any more” 
will emerge from the last essay in the book a more chastened and, it is to be devoutly 
hoped, a wiser man. 
Tuomas B. KLINE 


The Parable of the Empty Soul and Other Lenten Sermons. Edited by Paul Zeller 
Strodach. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House, 1941. 330 pages. 
$1.75. 


This is a beautiful book. In form and arrangement, printing and binding, it 
shows the vast improvement being made in our publications. It ranks with the best 
from any press. The attractive green jacket and cover must be seen to be appreciated. 
Dr. Strodach must have had some good reason for binding this Lenten book in green 
instead of the liturgical violet. The effect is so good as to make any regret seem 
ungracious. 


The book contains one complete sermon on the proper Gospel for every Sunday 
from Septuagesima to Easter, one for Ash Wednesday, two for Good Friday, and 
one for each of the other days in Holy Week. There are in Part II three complete 
series on the Seven Words from the Cross. Part III contains texts, outlines, and 
suggestions for four series of Lenten sermons, and topics for three more series, making 
seven series in all, besides the finished sermons and meditations. The outlines are by 
Dr. Strodach. The sermons are by United Lutheran preachers, nineteen of them. 
And though no such selection of preachers could ever satisfy, this group is as repre- 
sentative both geographically and inteliectually as any your reviewer has seen. 


I must not permit myself to start quoting from this book. But I cannot forbear 
calling attention to at least a few of the fresh and interesting sermon subjects. Here 
is the one which gives the book its title, “The Parable of the Empty Soul,” for 
Oculi, by Dr. Harry F. Baughman, of Germantown, Pa. Others are “The Faith That 
Makes God Listen,” for Quinquagesima, by Dr. P. D. Brown, of Salisbury, N. C.; 
“Four Fields and Their Fruits,” for Sexagesima, by Dr. Paul Krauss, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; “The Riches of Inward Resources,” for Invocavit, by Dr. W. C. Schaeffer, Jr., 
of Allentown; “The Ministry of the Devoted Heart,” for Monday in Holy Week, by 
Carl V. Tambert, of Clinton, Iowa. There is “Man’s Way With God” on Good Friday 
and “God’s Way With Man” on Easter, both by Dr. Paul Scherer. This is not meant 
as a singling out of sermons for praise. It is calling attention to some especially 
attractive titles. 

Some additional idea of the richness of the volume may be given by naming the 
other preachers present: Dr. A. A. Zinck, of Milwaukee; Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, of 
Washington; Dr. Conrad Wilker, of Allentown, Pa.; Dr. J. Allen Leas, of Chicago; 
Dr. Paul H. Roth, of Minneapolis; Dr. Stanley Billheimer, of Palmyra, Pa.; the Rev. 
Harmon McGuire, of Elgin, Ill.; Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, of Columbia, S. C.; Dr. George 
J. Gongaware, of Charleston, S. C.; Dr. J. Henry Harms, of Philadelphia; Dr. Howard 
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A. Anspach, of Pasadena, Cal.; Dr. S. Winfield Herman, of Harrisburg; and Dr. 
Russell D. Snyder, of Philadelphia. 

This volume ought to be a real help to those pastors who ask for something to 
aid them in vitalizing their Lenten programs. It has qualities that should make it an 
equal help to intelligent lay men and women who will read it leisurely in their Lenten 
observance. This is preaching. The church walls can be heard echoing through 
every sermon, and, though preaching must always lose something when put in cold 
print, this is surprisingly good preaching. If it seldom rises to greatness, it makes up 
for that by never falling below a high level of character and significance. 

Henry Grapy Davis 


Cross Examined. By Edward Kuhlmann. Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1940. 
95 pages. 85 cents. 


This book consists of a series of sermons for Lent and one for Easter. The 
title may be a bit misleading. It does not mean that the Cross is examined but that 
persons involved in the Passion History are subjected to a brief cross-examination. 
Each sermon begins with an imaginary court scene in which in turn Simon, the 
Pharisee; Caiaphas, the Sadducee; Asher, a money-changer are examined as witnesses 
for the prosecution. The next three sermons begin with a brief examination of Peter, 
Pilate, and Christ as witnesses for the defense. This technique of focusing attention 
on the issues involved in the crucifixion is very effective and stimulating. Following 
these six sermons is one for Good Friday on the text “It is Finished” (John 19:30), 
under the topic, “The Challenge of the Incomplete;” then an Easter sermon, “The 
Garden by the Gate,” based on John 10:41-42, “Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never 
man yet laid. There laid they Jesus.” 

The manner of presenting the Passion of our Lord employed in these sermons is 
the most interesting that I have read for many years. The language is graphic and 
simple. Sometimes it is severely real and the point unescapable. It is so written 
that it stimulates further thought. By means of a few carefully put statements the 
author draws a large picture so that it isn’t what is written but also what is implied 
and left for the imagination that makes this little book so comprehensive. 

It is also written from the point of view of a pastor speaking to his people. The 
rich experience of the author is reflected in his many fitting illustrations of human 
interest. In putting words into the mouths of his witnesses the author must have 
been thinking of a host of people to whom their statements might apply. Thus, for 
instance, Pilate is made to admit that he allowed the crucifixion because he was 
selfish. He was afraid of his earthly position. Pilate says, “I condemned Him to 
save myself.” Then, when he is asked, “But, Pilate, looking beyond what personal 
considerations you may have had in the case, what is your judgment concerning this 
Jesus, called the Christ?” His answer is that of Scripture, “I find no fault in him at 
all.’ Throughout the book the author shows that human nature doesn’t change very 
much and that there is an unforced identity of character of modern people with 
persons of the Passion history. 

The book is truly evangelical and brings out the positive fruitful purpose of Lent 
rather than the negative emphasis of the season. But one has the feeling, nevertheless, 
that perhaps the author has had unfortunate experiences with denominationalism. In 
his desire to emphasize the truth that our redemption is all our Lord’s doing he 
makes rather extreme statements. Thus he says (page 71), “There are those who 
affirm that Christianity’s highest imperative is that we come to believing aright in the 
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minutest details of creed. There are others who contend that discipleship with the 
Master is vested primarily in a rigid adherence to prescribed forms and ceremonies of 
worship. Still others believe that we must walk the identical paths of faith and life 
which a denominational Christianity lays down for us.” Perhaps circumstances of 
which I am ignorant have brought forth that complaint. Surely, if our denominational] 
forms and standards were in conflict with the Gospel our choice would be obvious. 
We feel, however, that our denominational practices are means of expressing love, 
faith, and gratitude. 

I feel that this book is a very worthwhile addition to the wealth of Lenten 
material already available. Its emphasis is a little different. Its method is arresting, 


and throughout it is thought provoking. 
Frep W. Kern 


Our Great Salvation and the Centrality of the Cross. By W. E. and E. W. Schramm. 
Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1940. 109 pages. $1. 


This volume contains two series of Lenten meditations. The one entitled, “Our 
Great Salvation,” is based on John 3:16, and has the following sub-topics: Author, 
Motive, Scope, Price, Appropriation, Necessity, and Purpose. Under the general 
theme of the “Centrality of the Cross,” the second group is an attempt to plant the 
Cross into the center of Hostility, the Heart of Man, the Home, Humanity, the 
Heart of God, History, and Heaven, 

Among the strong qualities of these sermons is their Biblical character. From 
the beginning to the end the authors root their materials in the Scriptures, and they 
confirm their statements by quarrying choice proof-texts. The sermons are so 
thoroughly anchored in the Bible that one wishes, at times, that the preachers would 
relax just slightly to carry their readers into other fields of related literature. 

The reviewer was impressed with the simple style in which these meditations 
are couched. The sentences are short and usually well-balanced. The authors have 
avoided the pitfalls of involved literary constructions. The short Anglo-Saxon term 
is invariably substituted for the Latin derivative. 

These two series form a rare combination for Lenten preaching. The first offers 
a splendid opportunity for the presentation of a God-given plan of salvation, and in 
this the Schramms have given us the better treatment. In the second series the author 
is not quite certain of his direction. The sub-titles lead the reader to believe that the 
Cross shall be lifted from Calvary and implanted now into the home, then into ‘history, 
and so forth, thus affording a helpful balance between the theology and Scripture in 
the first section and practical application in the second portion. Because of his firm 
adherence to Golgotha the author stays there looking at the panoply before him instead 
of carrying the Cross into his field of operations. This means that these sermons 
over-emphasize theology at the expense of showing how the Cross becomes the only 
adequate solution for the situation in life into which it is placed. 

If the preacher who is casting about for Lenten materials will bear this fact in 
mind, he will find in this volume helpful suggestions for his pulpit preparations. 

R. L. Winters 


Songs in the Night. By W. R. Siegart. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. 128 
pages. $1. 


The style of this book is perfectly suited to its title. The prose which Pastor 
Siegart writes possesses a poetic quality. One does not need the evidence given by 
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the frequent quotations from ancient and contemporary poets to know that the author 
appreciates poetry. However, the very thing which makes the book easy to read is 
also its greatest weakness. Poetic romanticism of the pre-Barthian type is hardly 
adequate to deal with such unromantic realities as failure, doubt, sin, sorrow, suffering, 
and death. A thoroughly Christo-centric approach would have brought more substantial 
comfort and hope. 

The sermons are topical, and the text which prefixes them is scarcely more than a 
motto. The outlines, while unobtrusive, are clear. 

There are statements which one might easily question. Does the Bible teach that 
“Men are children of God regardless of failings ... ?” Is it a fact that “lengthy 
creedal statements” are “the product of spiritually decadent ages?” Both ideas are 
commonly accepted, but are they true? 

We need books that will do what this book attempts. Perhaps none will be a 
perfect achievement, but if they help men to sing “Songs in the Night” they will be 
welcome. 

JoHN SCHMIDT 


At Jesus Feet. By Edward W. Schramm. Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1940. 
Second edition. $2. 


The author wrote this book of devotions for the family altar with the intention 
that children should be able to use it and understand it. He has accomplished his 
purpose admirably. He has not hesitated to use the most modern of expressions to 
catch the eye and mind of the youngster of today. Some of his title topics are most 
striking, as for example, “When Brother Slaps Me;” “Nine to one it’s you;” “There’s 
a guest at the door.” With these ingenious titles he leads up to the teachings of 
Jesus concerning forgiveness, gratitude, and His relation to sinners. Particularly 
interesting, too, in this day of the continuing radio program, is his division of certain 
parables into successive stories. The story of the Prodigal Son, which also has striking 
titles, is the subject matter for seven successive days. Each devotion ends with an 
appropriate prayer and hymn selection. 

Though the devotions begin with stories concerning the birth of Jesus and His 
progressive ministry, they make no attempt to follow the Church Year, wherein there 
is added strength to the general makeup of the book, for it allows the author considerable 
leeway where needed. If the author has intended that the book should be read by 
children, rather than that parents should read it to the family group, it might have 
been well for him to insist that the publisher use a more legible type. Otherwise the 
book is well arranged, with quite a few beautiful full page illustrations. 

The second part of the book is given over to the Old Testament with a similar 
approach and arrangement. This is one of the few books of its type which really 
can appeal to children and yet not lose the interest of adults. It will make a fine 
addition to any home where worship at the family altar needs helpful material. 

GustTavE W. WEBER 


Christian Symbols in a World Community. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1940. 150 pages, with 222 illustrations. $2. 


It has usually been the glory of the Christian church that she has adapted her mes- 
sage to the changing culture of every age and every land. Today this very thing happens 
daily upon every mission field. As a kind of by-product of the Gospel, we perceive how 
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indigenous symbolism is incorporated into the religious fabric of the church and becomes 
the earthen vessel to hold the contents of the everlasting Gospel. Art forms, even ethnic 
ones, are indispensable and the knowledge of their use in every foreign land enlarges 
the sense and the value of Christian world fellowship. For that reason, this book ought 
to awaken sympathy for the newer missionary cults who cannot and dare not use trans- 
planted, inadequate European symbols, often products of a dead and decadent culture, 
to express their faith in a living Christ. 


This book makes us conscious that Christian fellowship is constantly growing and 
expanding in scope and meaning. For that reason this book has a lesson to teach to 
conservative Christians who too frequently adhere to ancient, outworn symbols, bereft 
of all life, vitality, and meaning. Perhaps a few illustrations will make this clear. In 
China, the dove is the symbol of the long life; it would have to be retaught to the 
Chinese Christians to make it a symbol of the Holy Spirit. The dragon in the East 
represents strength and goodness, the spirit of change, of life itself; the western notion 
that the dragon represents temptation and the evil one, something to be vanquishd by 
St. Michael or St. George, will not be plain without considerable explanation. The 
Indian artist would prefer the lotus rather than the lily to represent Christ or the 
Annunciation. Every Christian in the West ought to know that the fish is the symbol 
of himself, but the Chinese have no alphabet and this difficult acrostic would be nothing 
short of impossible for one not steeped in western culture. Easter is to our minds 
easily associated with Spring, but it would become difficult for one to use this associa- 
tion south of the Equator. The helpful sympathy of nature is absent when it is cele- 
brated at harvest time. Finally—this illustration ought to be the last to show the 
value of the book—for the Eskimo the symbol of God’s Lamb must be termed the 
little Seal of God! 

Yet the matter of the lotus flower can not be overlooked. For the Oriental mind it 
has great significance. Its petals are the symbols of spatial expanse, they represent the 
points of the compass. The lotus is linked with the sun, for it opens at the moment of 
dawn. To many Hindus, it signifies God touching the earth. The lotus, too, rests 
upon the water, the primary metaphysical symbol of potentiality and power. Buddhism 
places Buddha upon the lotus flower. Thus he lives, for he stands upon the platform 
of existence. It ought to be quite apparent that here is more than a passing symbol 
when the Christian places the cross, instead of Buddha, upon the lotus flower. For him, 
then, Christianity has not merely supplanted Judaism, it has also fulfilled the great 
ethnic faiths as well. Like the lotus flower that rises in beauty above the mire and 


scum of sordid existence, Christ lifts mankind above our evil lusts and passions to 
bloom in Him. 


It ought to be obvious to pastors, students, theological professors, layworkers, mis- 
sionaries, ordinary Christians—regardless of interest and predilections—that they ought 
to procure this book. They will become conscious, as perhaps they ought, of the grow- 
ing poverty of western Christianity when it tries to express itself and its faith in suit- 
able symbols and art forms, but it will make them zealous to seek, as mature Christians 
must, to find in modern art and nature an expression of their living faith. 


BENJAMIN Lotz 
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Oper is Christianity as seen through the eyes of the late Charles 
M. Jacobs, a man sure in his own soul of the rightness of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. But, being human, he understood the — 
doubt that comes to even the most faithful at times. It is for these 
doubtful intervals that Dr. Jacobs wrote WHAT THEN IS 
CHRISTIANITY? 


Here the author defines and defends Christianity in a manner 
that will satisfy even the most questing minds. For those in doubt, 
it will lift the veil of uncertainty and reveal the Christ in all His 
challenging beauty. To the faithful, it will be an echoing of their 
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